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MACHINES 


EITHER 


Upright or Horizontal 
With Any Number of Cylinders 


Our Dryers are built of the highest Quality materials, which, when made up by our 
| expert workmen, guarantees a superior product. 
We Build Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics 
and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. I. 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cylinders 
Dofters 
Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 


Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Spinning and Twister Rings 


for Particular. Spinners 


Patent Office 


Specialists with Experience 


| 
| 
| 
| Since 1873 


| Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative 


W. P. DuTEMPLE. 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S. C. | 


Roses for Spring Planting 


A Rose garden of two dozen plants will give flowers all summer long. 
lf you want a collection for your home garden you cannot find a 
better group. If you want color in the millyard, these varieties will 
give it. Seven are in the “Best Dozen” of the American Rose Society 
lor 1926. Hardy, tree blooming, fragrant—-everything that a Rose 
‘hould have is here. 


Mme. Buttertly—Light pink. 
Ophelia—Salmon-tlesh. . 


Radiance—Rosy carmine. 
Kaiserin Augusta Viktoria— 


Red Radiance—Glowing erim- White. 

son. Mrs. Aaron Ward—Indian vel- 
Gruss and Teplitvz—liery crim- low, 

Sunburst—Orange-copper. 


Three Plants of Each Variety 15$ 


Twenty-four plants in all 
Two Plants of Each Variety $11 


Our lardscape department will assist home-owners and others to 
plan their «rcurds. We also supply all trees, shrubs, plants and 
vines that may be needed. Write or wire for information. 


NURSERIES In 


Pomona, North Carolina 
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Accelerated Service 


When you seek a certain quality 
or type of cotton, wire Newburg- 
er. Our thirty-five year’s ex- 
perience stands us in good stead 
to serve you intelligently and 
promptly. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
MEMPHIS 
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You men who plan, build, use or pay for machines of any 
kind, remember this: It costs more to replace a poor bearing 
than to buy the best one ACSF’ ever produced. AND 


Sarsir ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS ARE THE 
HIGHEST PRICED IN THE WORLD. 


Spinning Frames Run Better too on 


the Highest Priced Bearing in the World 


IBRATION due to bearing wear 


Aside from mechanical advantages, 


is entirely absent on this spin- 
ning frame. SSF Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearings on the driving end insure 
the smooth transference of power. 
With friction reduced to a minimum 
the starting torque is also much 
lower, which means no burned out 
fuses or damage to the motor. 


the more uniformed speed obtained 
as a result of using guts Self-Align- 
ing Ball Bearings is reflected in the 
improved quality of finished yarn. 
Spoilage of yarr. from lubricant leak- 
age is also eliminated. Sealed housings 
retain the oil and exclude dust and 
lint. Fire hazard is reduced too! 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED, 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ball Bearings Roller Bearings 
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A Real Reason for 


U S Fibre Head Spools 


They Last Longer 


There are lots of little reasons why you should buy U S Fibre Head 
Spools, but ask the man who uses them the main reason why he 
bought them. He will tell you, “They last longer.”” Nobody knows 
how long they will last. In the meantime what? Freedom from 
all the old spool troubles, waste, and cost of replacement. 


U §S construction in mill after mill has proved to be the best con- 
struction after all, best by test and best in practical use. The hold- 
ing power of the dogwood bushings in U S Fibre Head Spools is 
not impaired by notching to keep the head from turning. 

Heads are guaranteed not to come off, crack, or sliver in regular 
mill usage. 


Write, wire, or ‘phone for a U S Service man to tell you why other 
mill men are buying U S Fibre Head Spools and why they are 
BETTER. 


A US Fibre Head Spool, 4” x 6", averages to weigh two 
ounces less than the same size Boynton Shield Spool. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
Branch Offices: 


The Testin 
at Brown 


Machine 
Iniversity 


that told the story of the 
strongest construction. U S$ 
Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools withstood 1200 to 1400 
pounds’ pull before the 
heads came loose from the 
barrel. This is 200 to 400 
pounds above the breaking 
point of all other construc- 
tions similarly tested. 


_ Cones, Rolls, and Tubes 


Other U S Predacts 


Spool Skewers 


for Foster and Universal reg- 
ular and high-speed Warpers 


Warp Bobbins 


for warp or filling wind. 


Fibre Head Silk Spools 


Heads nailed on or bushed. 


5 B Spinner Bobbins 
Dogwood bases and Fibre 
Top Heads. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SPOOLS, 


AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 


real helpful and understanding service 
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NATIONAL SULFUR GREEN 3G CONC. 


; 


new National Dye yielding shades 
A among the brightest and yellowest of 
the greens in this class, and possessing 
we good all-round fastness to alkalies, cross- 
dyeing and rubbing. Excellent solubility 
with one-quarter the amount of sodium 
sulfide cone. as of dyestuff,together with 
good leveling and penetrating properties, 
adapts this product for use on raw stock 
and yarn in all types of pressure ma- 
chines, and on ‘piece-goods in continuous 
machines and jigs. 


’ 


Highly recommended in combination with 
other National Sulfur Dyes for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of shades. 


3. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL, TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Weavers Division Discusses Plain and Fancy Work 


The meeting of the Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
held February 22 at Clemson College, S. C., was one of the best meetings 
any group of the Association has ever held. The attendance was unusually 
large, in spite of bad weather, and the interest shown throughout both ses- 
sions gave ample evidence of the whole-hearted support that the members 
are giving the work of the organization. 

W. A. Black, assistant chairman of the Weavers’ Division, presided at 
the meeting, L. L. Brown, chairman, being unable fo attend. 

The morning session was devoted to a discussion of plain weaving and the 
afternoon program featured fancy weaving. 

In opening the first session, Mr. Black said: 


CHAIRMAN Biack: We shall now have a few words from the president 
of Clemson College, Dr. E. L. Sikes, whom it is always a pleasure to hear. 


Dr. E. L. Stxes: I want to welcome you gentlemen to this place, for we 
are glad to have you here. I do not see why this should not be the great 
central meeting ground for you men who are engaged in this business. We 
want a textile school or textile institute second to none, and | want you men 
to feel that it is yours, that it is here to help you do the task that you are 
doing for the world. I have great respect for what you men are doing. You 
know when the Master was asked whether or not His work was genuine and 
what were the marks of the man that led the Christian life, He answered 
somewhat like this: “I was hungry and ye fed me; I was sick and in prison 
and ye visited me; I was athirst and ye gave me drink; I was naked and ye 
clothed me.” Now, that last is your job, clothing the world; and I think 
it is a task that God Almighty wants done. And you are clothing the world 
better than it was ever clothed before. There are more clothes in the world 
today than ever before. This is the anniversary of George Washington's 
birthday. Think how few clothes the people of that day had. Many of 
their clothes were made of leather. Even a hundred years later, how little 
the people had. And think what the conditions are now and what has made 
the improvement possible. It was made possible by the use of a machine 
that strengthens your hands, that strengthens your arms, that enables you, 
the successors of those men of a few generations ago, to work no harder 
but turn out a great deal more. So I think it is an opportunity to do, as 
your share of this world’s work, a thing that God wants done; and I think a 
man who engages in this business is doing the right kind of work. 

There is another thing I want you men to be interested in, and that is the 
training for textile work. You know it is one thing to have general intelli- 
gence and it is another thing to have trained intelligence. I have seen men 
with a great deal of intelligence, who knew this and that and the other, but 
who were not trained for any one thing. Now, the men who were the foun- 
ders of this great republic were advocates of general intelligence, but they 
did not stop there. Nearly every one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence started a great university--Thomas Jefferson the University 
of Virginia; Benjamin Franklin the University of Pennsylvania. They be- 
lieved in general intelligence, but they knew also that we must have trained 
and intelligent leadership. You know, it was believed for a long time that 
one type of education was as good as another. The Greeks have a great 
civilization; they produced the greatest intellects I think the world has ever 
seen. I think old Plato had the strongest mind a man ever had. But what 
were their minds trained to do? They could take a piece of marble and 
carve the statue of an angel out of it. But when it came to doing other 
things, what did they do? They tilled the soil with a crooked stick, as it 
had been done for generations. They wore the same kind of clothes they 
had always worn. Take Rome: when it came to making things to improve 
daily life the Romans were as far behind as naked savages. It is only in the 
last seventy-five years that we have decided the man who handles the 
machine or handles the plow needs an education just as much as the man 
who is going to be a lawyer or a preacher or a doctor. When I went to college 
(which has been several years ago), all the fellows who went there expected 


to be teachers or lawyers or preachers or doctors. If a fellow could not 
handle the curriculum the authorities told him he could not enter any of the 
learned professions and to go on back to the farm. But the world has now 
changed completely; those learned professions are not the only ones. As a 
matter of fact, you remember that the members of those learned professions 
used to dress differently from everyone else. When I was a boy on my 
father’s farm and went to town I would slip into the court house, and when 
I saw the lawyer come in I thought he was the biggest man in the world. 
Or when I chanced to meet the preacher on the street, or when the doctor 
came along, wearing a long black coat, and spoke to me, I thought it was a 
wonderful thing. Yet you know the man who labors is now putting himself 
on the same level, and the lawyers and preachers and doctors realize it, and 
they have ceased to dress differently from the rest of us. Now you can not 
tell a preacher from anyone else; they have quit their foolishness. Why? 
They realized that they are not different from us; they realize that every 
man who works is»doing something that the world needs to be done. When 
1 see a complicated piece of textile machinery and see a man get down and 
handle that machinery I feel like taking off my hat to him. Why? Because 
there is evervthing in it: there is science in it: there is intelligence: there is 
training. The learned professions are now ‘not limited to preaching and 
teaching and law and medicine: there are learned professions in industry. 
You know Thomas D.-°Clemson said in 1850 that the only hope of progress 
was in the application of knowledge to the arts and industry. Since then, 
in. those seventy-five years, the world has gone forward faster than it did in 
the thousands of years before. Why? Because it makes wealth, and wealth 
is the only thing that makes life worth living, You know, I think all this 
talk about the bad influence of material things is all bosh. In one of the 
last books of the New Testament, John, the Beloved Disciple, says: “I 
pray above all things, my beloved, that ye will be prosperous.” Now there 
was a man praying that his folks would be prosperous. What has made the 
world prosperous? I think it is the application of knowledge to the doing 
of those things that give us more clothes to wear and give us more food to 
eat. We are further from starvation today than we were a hundred years 
ago, when the world had fewer people; we have more clothes today than the 
world had a hundred years ago, when the world had fewer people. Intelli- 
gence has done it. Hard work is a good thing, but unless it is directed by 
intelligence it does not amount to much. 

I want to welcome you men and ask for your co-operation in building 
here a textile school that will serve you and serve this generation in this new 
day. 

CHAIRMAN BLaAck: We thank you, Dr. Sikes. You have a wonderful 
institution here; we have seen some of it this morning and hope to see more 
of it this afternoon. 

Mr. Brown was called away after coming here this morning, so it falls to 
me, as his assistant, to fill the chair. I shall ask that you enter whole- 
heartedly into this discussion. so that we shall all get some benefit from it. 
Ve shall have the plain deavers’ discussion first and jump from that into the 
fancy weavers’ discussion. 

Setting Loom on Two-Shade Work 

The first question is: “What is the best method of setting up a loom on 
two-shade work? Would you pick over the yarn in the front or back har- 
ness from the right hand box, and why?” 

We got twelve replies, ten of which said pick over the back harness; two 
of them the front harness. It seems that ten out of twelve would mean 
that the best practice is to pick over the yarn in the back harness. I should 
like to hear from some of you gentlemen on that. Some say the advantages 
in picking over the back harness are better fabric, better texture: others 
say picking over the front harness does the same thing. We should like to 
hear from one or both of the two or any others that advocate picking over 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Introduction 


PINNERS pay for colion on tae 

basis of its spinning ulilily. The 
higher the grade, the longer, strong- 
er, and more uniform the length, 
and the better its other elements of 
character: the more spinners wil! 
pay, as a rule, per pound for lint. 
If the growers were paid for their 
eotton in the local markets as spin- 
ners pay for it in the spinners’ mar- 
kets, thé growers would secure the 
greatest returns for their crops by 
planting that variety which, in 
terms of vield and spinning utility 
of lint, creates the greatest values. 
Antiquated Local Markets Penalize 

Quality Production. 


The fact that antiquated local 
markets penalize quality produc- 
tion, is obscured from the growers 
by an inequitable custom of buy- 


mg im the local markets on the basis 
of the average grade and staple 
value of the cotton that is marketed 
on a particular day. Because of this 
custom, the producer of low-quality 
cotton ordinarily receives as much 
per pound as his neighbor who pro- 


duces cotton that is high in spin- 
ning quality. The grower of low 


quality cotton is more than pleased 
with this result because, as a rule, 


the varieties which produce the 
shorter lengths tend to out-yield 
(hose which produce the longer, 
better slaples. 

Quality Pays the Community 

Even with the somewhat ilower 
vield, however, the total value of 
lint produced in a community in- 


creases up to a certain point, as de- 

termined by variety tests. 
There is little question that 

farmers of most 


communities that 


produce ~ »-16-inch lint 
could product’ greaier\total spin- 


ning values if they gre varielies 
that produce lint averaging, let us 
say, 1 inch in length. \Looked at 
from a community viewpdint, there- 
fore, even in a market where the 
prices are averaged, it is obvious 
thal total returns to the community 
will be high. The community as a 
whole will have more money with 
which to pay debts and provide liv- 
ing expenses than it would have if 
the average quality of the lint were 
low. 

Estimates of Mill Consumption, by 

Grades and Staple Lengths. 

The spinners’ evaluation of the 
different qualities of lint is reflected 
in the quotations for the different 
grades and staples in the spinners’ 
and central markets. They do not 
give an adequate idea, however, of 
the real strength of the demand for 
the different grades and _ staples. 
This can be determined only by 
taking an inventory, or by making 
an estimate; of the consumption of 
the several grades and staple lengths 
by American mills. Such an esti- 
mate will be dependable if the 
sample data gathered are fairly 
representative. With a view to 
making such an estimate of the con- 
sumption by American mills, type 
samples were gathered from 11.8 
million active consuming spindles of 
the approximately 34.4 million such 
spindles in the United Stales report- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census for 
the year ending July 31, 1927. 


Extracts from Report by B. Youngblood. Senior Agricultural Economist. 


H. B. Killough, Consulting Specialist, and Peter M. 


Strang, Cotton 


Technologist, Division of Cotton Marketing, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 


To obviate any errors which might 
arise from various methods of buy- 
ing cotton at the mills, it was con- 
sidered necessary to take actual 
samples of the types consumed and 
to class them in accordance with 
the Government standards. The 
samples were classed by two experi 
cotton classers regularly employed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in the classification of 
cotton under the United States Cot- 
ton Standards Act and the United 
States Cotton Futures Act. 

There is a general tendency for 
the mills of a given section to man- 
ufacture a certain of goods. 
Fall River, Mass., for example, has 
long been known as a print cloth 
center; Gastonia, N. C., as a fine varn 
center; and Georgia and Alabama. 
as coarse goods States. Since the 
mills from which the samples wer; 
taken were carefully chosen with 
respect to this factor, practically al! 
classes of goods manufactured from 
cotton are fairly well represented in 
the survey. 

The demand of the mills studied 
for cottons of different staple 
lengths, is set forth more concisely 
in Table 3. 

Table 3.—Staple length of cotton 
spun by 11.8 million active consum- 
ing spindles, by percentages: 


class 


% of 
Staple Length Total 
Below % inch 0.08 


% inch 
15-16 inch 


19.25 
34.53 


{ inch and 1 1-32 inches 34.46 
1 1-16 inches and 1 3-32 inches 5.99 
1% inches and 1 5-32 inches 3.07 
1 3-16 inches and 1 7-32 inches 2.23 
1% inches and over 39 
Total 100.00 
Cottons Most Demanded. 
Of all lengths consumed in the 


mills studied, the strongest demand 
is for cotton 15-16 of an inch in 
length: the next strongest is for cot- 
lon 1 inch to 1 1-32 inches in length: 
the third position is held by cotton 
% Of an inch in length. Below % of 
an inch, consumption falls off rap- 
idly, amounting to less than one per 
cent of the total consumption. The 
total consumption likewise falls off 
on the longer lengths. The eon- 
sumption of cotton 1 1-16 inches to 
i 3-32 inches in length amounted to 


9.99 per cent of the total; of 1% 
inches to 1 5-32 inches, 3.07 per 
cent; of 1 3-16 inches to 1 7-32 
inches; 2.23 per cent: and of 1% 


inches and over, only 0.39 per cent. 
These figures indicate that the 
best interests of the growers of 
\merican upland short stapte cotton 
would probably be served if they 
would select varieties that produce 
cotton about 1 inch in length. Such 
a cotton in unfavorable vears might 
produce lint only 15-16 of an inch 
in length, but in more favorable 
years the lint might be from 1 inch 
to 1 1-16 inches in length. 
Mills Restricted as to Staple Length. 


The cotton consumed by a given 
mill does not vary much in length of 
staple. It may or may not vary in 
grade. There is considerable evi- 
dence that mills producing trade- 
marked goods, wherein uniformity 
of product is of utmost importance, 
are definitely restricted as to both 
grade and staple of cotton used. 
Mills that regularly produce certain 
classes of non-trademarked goods, 
hut for which specifications as to 
strength and finish are rather rigid, 
require cotton quite uniform in sta- 
ple length. A mill is designed 
usualiy to handle a certain range of 
yarn numbers, and iis fact also 
precludes much variation in the 
length of staple of the cotton used. 
The manager whose mill is running 
smoothly on a certain type of cotton 
is disinclined to change to another 
iype. 

Apparently only a sfhall percent- 
age of the mills of the United States 
could use 13-16-inch cotton regularly 
with their present equipment. If is 
estimated by men who are familiar 
with spinning machinery that fully 
85) per cent of American mills, as 
now equipped, could not use this 
cotton. The opinion in the trade is 
that the greater part of the short 
cotton goes abroad. Indications are, 
therefore, that too much short cot- 
fon is grown in the United States, 
and this is the opinion of well- 
known cotton breeders and others. 
Id. R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., in a 
letter of November 20, 1926, makes 
the following statement concerning 
the 1926 crop: 

“There is a heavy over-production 
of the shorter lengths and lower 
grades, which is damaging those of 
us who produce good length, high 
grade cotton. 

The head of a successful group of 
Southern mills, who purchases over 
100,000 bales of cotton each -vear, 
wrote in July, 1927: 

“Answering your question * °* 
will say that in a general way we 
have had no difficulty in optaiaing 
during the past twelve months any 
kind of cotton we wanted. However, 
it would hardly be fair to make this 
statement without supplementing if 
by saying that on certain of the 
better staples and qualities of up- 
land cotton—that is to say in mid- 
diing and above in grade, and in 
staple above flat inch, and from that 
to 1 1-16 inches—the supply out of 
the lasl crop was not plentiful. In 
other words, I do not be.ieve the 
country produced as much cotton of 
that description as would tend to 
make the supply comfortable. As a 
result, such cotton commanded quite 
a high premium. I think this is 
partly due to the fact-that more 
manufacturers are using cotton of 
that deseription, which in turn 
means that the converters and users 
of cotton fabrics are paying more 
attention to the quality of the goods 
they use, are setting up more rigid 
specifications than heretofore, and 
to meet these requirements and 


Cotton Consumption By Grades and Staples 


specifications it is necessary that 
better cotton be used and that man- 
ufacturers be more discriminating 
in their purchases.” 

There seems to be smal! justifica- 
tion, therefore, for the production 
of cotton that is less than % of an 
inch in length, in the cotton belt of 
the United States, where practically 
all soils that are well suited to cot- 
ton culture are capable of produc- 
ing cotton % of an inch or better in 
length. 

Titfse short cottons, being low in 
spinning utility, bring a low price. 
price. They are not used in this 
country to any ‘extent and, going 
abroad, they compete with the short 
cottons of the Orient and for this 
additional reason bring the Ameri- 
can farmer a very low return. 

Table 4.—Grades of cotton spun 
by 11.8 million active consuming 
spindles of the United States, by 
percentages. (Estimate based upon 


classification of type samples 


% of 

Grade all grades 
Strict good middling 1.67 
Good middling 16.18 
Strict middling 95.33 
Middling 21.82 
Strict low middling 21.72 
Low middling 7.39 
Strict good ordinary 4.50 
Good ordinary ois 1.00 
Below good ordinary 39 

Total 100.00 
Mills Have Some Latitude as to 

Grades. 
Although mills are rather re- 


stricted as_to the length of cotton 
fiber to be spun, there is some lati- 
tude as to grade. Some mills may 
use a higher grade if they can buy 
it at or near the price of their cus- 
tomary grade. The installation of 
the most improved cleaning equip- 
ment has enabled some mills in re- 
cent years to spin cotton that is 
about one grade lower than the cot- 
ton they have formerly used. This 
is an advantage to them in years 
like 1926, when high grades were 
relatively scarce and when low 
grades were very abundant and sold 
at considerable differences in price. 
Contrary to popular belief, a mill 
does not drop two or three grades 
below the grade which it ordinarily 
spins. Obviously it must stick pretty 
closely to its particular’ staple 
length, strength, uniformity, and 
character of lint, if it is to.turn out 

a uniform product. spinner 

would be unwilling to go back to his 

former higher grade of cotton, how- 
ever, if the premium on it were not 
too great. 

Length Fixed By Variety, Soils, and 
Seasonal Conditions; Grade Large 
ly a Matter of Harvesting, Weath- 
er, and Ginning. 

The length of cotton is essentially 

a matter of breeding, soils, and cul- 

ture, but its grade is largely a mat- 

ter of weather, time and method of 
harvesting, and method of ginning. 

To be sure, there are mongrel cot- 

tons so low in uniformity and other 

elements of character as to affect 
the grade materially. The best in- 
terests of the growers would un- 
doubtedly be served if they would 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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PROFIT LOSS- 
all comes out the wash. 


OLOR sells your fabrics. and sellers count on the ulti- 
Whatever affects those mate consumers’ reluctance 
colors affects your business. to return unsatisfactory goods. 
Upon the clothes lines of But complaints are mage, of 
your customers depend the the very worst kind: Com- 
ultimate profit or plaints to friends, 
loss on your sale. 


Short-sighted tex- 


neighbors, relatives, 


your present and pro- 
tile manufacturers spective customers. 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. Dyestuffs Department WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Weavers’ Division Discusses Plain and Fancy Work 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the yarn in the front harness. It seems that the majority believe it ts 
better to pick over the yarn in the back harness. 

Cart R. Harris, Assistant Superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, 5. C.: 
We are picking over the back harness and are doing it for the reason that 
we think we make a better selvedge and not ‘a better piece of goods other 
than the selvedge. I am frank to say that is one of the things we have not 
gone into very thoroughly, but we do feel we make a better selvedge by 
picking over the back harness. 

M. QO. ALEXANDER, Superintendent, Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
©. C.: We are picking over from the right, because it holds the filling and 
prevents what we call the reedy appearance of goods——picking over the back 
harness from the right-hand end and picking over the front harness from 
the left-hand end. Coming that way, coming first from the left-hand end 
from the front of the harness, it strikes the dye cord first and holds each 
thread so it stands an even distance apart. We ships goods to foreign coun- 
tries and have practically no kick on reedy goods. On the tape selvedge we 
pick over the outside. thread. The shuttle goes this way and strikes the 
outside thread, strikes the dye thread. That is our contention, that picking 
over the back harness from the right-hand end or picking over the front 
harness from the left-hand end holds the thread and keeps the warp space 
exactly even and gives a better spaced piece of goods. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: That is all tape selvedge? 

Mr. ALEXANDER: That is all of it. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: Do you agree with Mr. Alexander as to plain weave 
where you do not use tape selvedge? 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I might say all our goods are set the same way, plain 
weave or not. 


Picking Over Back Harness 


S. H. Beti: I experimented a whole lot with that, picking over the right 
and over the left and over the back and over the front. I have not been 
able, to be frank about it, to tell you exactly why is what, why we do this 
or that or the other, any more than I could find it was the custom; in other 
words, to be standardized, to standardize our work so every man would 
have the loom in a certain position to get ta the cams on his harness. |! 
have turned the looms, picking from the back on the right-hand end. That 
is Our custom, to pick from the back. I have always thought, and my experi- 
ence could not add anything more than to say it is the custom; that is all | 
have ever found to it. I can change the selvedge from one side, as Mr. 
Alexander said, and it would go to the other side, and vice versa. I can't 
see anything more to it than custom about putting the shuttle in the right- 
hand end. 

Mr. WitiiaMs: I like to pick from the right-hand end over the back 
harness, especially on Draper looms, because the forward end of the shuttle 
has the most weight, and if the harness is divided you have to have the back 
shade a little higher than the front. By doing that you hold the shuttle 
down. If you run the shuttle over the high harness or back harness you 
have some trouble in holding the shed. So far as the cover on the cloth is 
concerned, I don’t think it would make any difference: but to have the 
hopping end of the shuttle picking over the high harness, over the high 
shade, is the reason I have them that way. 


Life of Shuttles 


Suppose we now take up Question No. 2: “What do you consider a fair 
number of shuttles per 100 automatic looms on sheetings and drills per year, 
the loom making around 160 R. P. M.? 

We have received eleven answers. Five answers say 100 shuttles per 100 
looms per year, or one shuttle per loom. Two answers say 150 shuttles, or 
1.5 per loom per year; one answer 125, or 1.25 per loom per year; one an- 
swer is 165; another answer is 110; that is 1.1 shuttle per loom per year. 
One failed to answer the question. 

Of course, the kind of fabric that is being woven, the speed of the loom, 
etc., all enter into the life of the shuttle. It seems, though, that the majority 
think that about one shuttle per loom per year is about what we should use. 
{ should like to hear from anyone who will express himself on this. Mr. 
Shippey, of the Spartan Mills, is said to have a very fine record on shuttles. 
Let’s hear from you, Mr. Shippey. (Mr. Shippey not present.) I'd like to 
hear also from Mr. League, of the Poe Mill. (Mr. League not present.) 

A Memper: Let’s hear from Mr. Mitchell, of the Belton Mills. 

Shuttles Run Fifteen Months 

J. B. MircuHe i, Overseer Weaving, Belton Mills, Belton, $. C.: I have 
been keeping on file a record on shuttles for the last seven years. Each 
loom (the number of that loom) and each shuttle is put down in what we 
call the shuttle book. When we began keeping the record we found the life 
of a shuttle was about ten months; since keeping the record, last year the 
average life of a shuttle was fifteen months. In other words, the average 
shuttle ran fifteen months. It will be surprising to those of you who have 
not been doing it if you keep a record, for you will find it is a very small 
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number of looms that are using all the shuttles. 
profitable thing to keep this record. 

Mr. Worrorp: I should like to know how many men present keep a 
record of the shuttles used in their looms. 

CHAIRMAN Back: Please raise your hands. (Seventeen. ) 
seventeen keep such a record. Let’s hear now from T. C. Drew. 

T. C. Drew, Jr., Night Superintendent, Converse; Clifton Manufacturing 
Company, Converse, S. C.: We have been keeping a shuttle book in the 
Converse Mill. Running day and night, we find that it averages about 1.5 
shuttle per loom per year. Before we started keeping this book our shuttles 
were usually quite high, and we have cut it down quite a bit. We also use 
tallow on our shuttles every other week and find that has lengthened the life 
oi our shuttles. Our average is about 1.5 shuttles per loom per year, running 
day and night. 


We think it is a very 


It seems 


Treat Shuttles With Tallow 


CHAIRMAN Biack: You notice Mr. Drew says he uses tallow. It is an 
evident fact that by the treatment of a shuttle you can prolong its life. I 
wonder how many of us ever look at a shuttle after it has been placed in the 
box? 

Mr. Drew: We have reduced our shuttles ten per cent by using tallow. 

C. H. Lockman, Superintendent, Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C.: Do 
you use a dogwood or persimmon shuttle? 


CHAIRMAN Brack: I'd like to hear from W. P. Leister, of Walhalla. 

W. P. Letster, Superintendent, Walhalla Plant, Walhalla, S. C.: We 
keep a record, the same as the gentleman from Belton, of each individual 
loom and found about the same thing he said he found, when we began to 
keep the record. We have reduced our consumption of shuttles consider- 
ably. At the present time our shuttles go from about fourteen to sixteen 
months. I think that is about the record. We used 746 shuttles in the last 
twelve months on 900 looms. We also use tallow. Mr. Morse is here, the 
overseer of our weavers; perhaps he can give you more information than I 
can. 

S. W. Morse, Weaver, Walhalla Plant, Walhalla, S. C.: 
and we also have the second hand inspect that loom. 
to the loom fixers but have the second hand inspect it. 
wrong he reports it to me. 

CHATRMAN BLack: How do you use tallow, hot or cold? 

Mr. Morse: We use it cold and use the very hardest sperm tallow we 
can find. We rub it on both sides of the shuttles. and it preserves the shuttle 
and rod. Another thing: a lot of fixers leave rods so they shake. The thing 
tc do is to keep them tight, keep them in place. If you keep that tallow on 
there it helps. 


CHAIRMAN BLACK: 


We use tallow, 
We don’t leave it up 
If he finds anything 


Let’s hear from Marshall Stone. 

MARSHALL STONE: I can give very little information, as we have only a 
few looms on sheeting. I think the life of a shuttle is about nine months. 
We keen an individual shuttle record at both mills, of when the shuttle is 
put in the loom. We also use tallow. 

C. H. Lockman, Superintendent, Henrietta Mills. Caroleen, N. C.: I 
should like to ask about what percentage of the shuttles wear out and how 
much changing is going on when the looms use few shuttles. 

CHAIRMAN Back: You have asked a big question. 
gentlemen do him any good? 

Mr. Bisuop, of Converse: I want to mention a little thing about fixing 
those shuttles. We fix them every other Saturday from twelve to one. We 
grease the shuttles and fix them. We have ten per cent bursted; the broken 


Can any of you 


shuttles are not over ten per cent. Ours wear out and splinter up. We 
had lots of broken ones at first, but nothing like them that wear out. When 
we put on tallow we don’t pull it all over but just on the sides. 

CHAIRMAN Biack: Do you use dogwood or persimmon shuttles? Some- 


one asked, a while back. 

Mr. BisHop: We use dogwood. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Do you have any trouble with the shuttle rebounding 
after putting the tallow on? Have you any trouble with adiustment? 

Mr. Bisuop: We tried that, putting it on the front and back, and that 
is why we stopped putting it all over the shuttle. We had an awful time 
getting started Monday morning, so now we just put it on the end and let it 
work out. 

Cart R. Harris, Assistant Superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.: 
We wrap our tallow and put it on during the week, when we are running, 
and find we have no trouble with bouncing shuttles. If we put it on on 
Saturday we might. 

Tallow and Japanese Wax 


Mr. Boso, Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C.: I used the tallow, 
and I found by mixing the tallow with Japanese wax, about half and half, 
it helps a lot. It also helps to keep from rebounding. We put it on the 


hole where the screw goes in. We do it once a week, and we have no trouble 
with rebounding. 


CHAIRMAN BLACK: 


Mr. Bobo says he mixes the tallow with Japanese 
If you will allow me. I might say we did the same thing at our place 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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singular 
business 


URS is a singular business. There 
is no other like it in the world. 
It was our own idea. Some twenty- 
five years ago we sensed a business 
need and saw an opportunity to fill it. 


The need was an authority to 
which a business firm could turn for 
assistance in applying its trademark 
to its product. 

Upon this bare idea we have built 


a business. How important it has 
become to the commercial world is 


indicated by the size and scope of 


the company s activities today. 


For the Kaumagraph Company 
has built and occupies its own 8 
story building. Its branch offices 
freckle the face of the earth. Its 
products, many of them mothered by 
a specific business necessity, have 
been welcomedextensively through- 
out the business world. Its setvices, 
broadened to the convenience of 
its customers, have been extended 
beyond the confines of trade-mark- 
ing, to neighboring fields of activity. 


Foremost among its products is 
the Kaumagraph Bry ransfer... 
the only practical and dependable 
way to mark hosiery, silks, 
leather, gloves, etc. 


Nt hs are the only trans- 
fers available in single or qpulti- 


‘color; the only transfers for éither 


temporary or permanent use; the 
only transfers made from Kauma- 
exclusive patented ink for- 
mulas, which make possible the 
exclusive beauty of the mark made 


@ by Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 
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Boston ... Chicago. . 
..». Charlotte, N. C. .. . Paria. 
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350 West 
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Kaumagraph's 
branch offices freckle the 
face of the Earth.” 


ph Company 
let St.. New York. 


Philadelphia 


.. Paria, France. 


new book “Half the Business Battle. 
| Name.. 
Firm 


Address 


Kaumagraph has prepared a beautifully 
bound “Half the Business Hattl: 
which contairs not merely the story of 
Aaumagraph ‘many services to vou, but 
general information extremely helpful to 
any company with a trademarking or 
identification problem. We shall be glad 
fo send you «a copy on request if vou 
will mail us the coupon below 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350 West 3lst St., New York | 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
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dollars per year 
that interests you 


know that 


proper lubrication holds down costs of 
mill upkeep and replacements. 


The first cost of “STANDARD” Lubri- 
cants is but incidental to many econo- 
mies through better protection of equip- 
ment and longer machinery life. Re- 
fined to give better service in every 
particular, “STANDARD” Lubricants 
have always been recognized as safest 
and most economical in the long run 
for mill equipment. 


Let “Standard” help you make the most 
dollars from your plant and machinery. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 


STANDARLE 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil 


— Steam Cylinders 


“STANDARD” Turbine Oil — Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil — Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil — Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil — Looms 


“STANDARD” Belt Dressing — Leather Belts 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil — High Speed Engines | 
“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant 


D10 — Comb-boxes 


“STAN DARD” 


Lubricants 


Domestic Mill Consumption 
of American Cotton By 
Grades and Staples 


‘Continued from Page 8) 


begin with a good variety, harvest 
it with as little weather damage or 
other damage as possible, and see 
that it is properly ginned. 


Strong Demand for White Cotton. 

Of the consumption reported, 91.5 
per cent was white cotton; 5.7 per 
cent, spotted; 18 per cent yellow 
tinged; and the remaining 1 per cent 
blue, gray and yellow stained. Some 
variation, however, is likely to oc- 
cur in the quantities of white and 
eolored cottons used. Since the 
colored cottons and the white cot- 
tons of the same grade will have 
approximately the same trash con- 
tent, those mills that can use col- 
ored eottons will do so whenever 
the price is attractive to them. The 
mills which can use colored cottons 
do not object so much to the yellows 
as to the blues and grays, because 
the former bleach more satisfacto- 
rily than the latter. 

Ordinarily, mills want even-run- 
ning cotton that is uniform in grade 
and in staple length and of good 
spinning character. They wish also 
to be assured of a reliable source of 
supply. More than 91 per cent of 
the eotton consumed by the mills 
included in this study was even- 
running cotton classed as “regular” 
in length; 8 per cent. was cotton 
classed as uneven, or “irregular” in 
length: and less than 1 per cent was 
cotton termed “wasty,” by which is 
meant “very irregular” in length. 
Fully 91 per cent of the cotton stud- 
ied could have been tendered on 
futures contracts. 

As to “body,” the cotton: studied 
was classed into three groups, as 
follows: hard, 14.6 per cent; medium, 
83.3 per cent; and soft, 2.1 per cent. 


Ordinarily, hard cotton brings a 
premium .over medium and _ soft 
cotton of the same length, strength, 


and uniformity. As the figures sug- 
gest, the demand for soft cotton in 
the United States is rather limited. 
The objective should be medium to 
hard cotton, depending upon varie- 
tal tendency and local farm condi- 
Lions. 

Although there is a strong prefer- 
ence among merchants and some 
spinners for cottons grown in cer- 
tain sections of the cotton belt, the 
results of this study do not indicate 
that the cotton of a given trade, 
staple, and character, actually spun 
by Southern mills was grown In any 
particular cotton-growing district. 
Such cotton, in fact, came from all 
parts of the cotton belt. It appears, 
therefore, that there is much yet to 
be learned about “character” in lint. 
Technological studies are in prog- 
ress in the Division of Cotton Mar- 
keting, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the objective of which is to 
identify, measure, and evaluate the 
several important elements of char- 
acter in cotton. 


Georgia Production and Consump- 
tion Compared. 


Georgia is’ the only State for 
which both production and con- 
sumption data on grades and staples 
were available. It was possible, 
therefore, to compare grades and 
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staples produced and those consum- 
ed only in that State. 

Georgia manufacturers report tha! 
a large percentage of cotton used 
in the State is not grown there. Yel 
Georgia ranks high among the 
States of the cotton belt in efforts 
to co-ordinate the interests of far- 
mers and spinners. The spinners 
are active in this work because they 
think that the cotton they need 
could be produced in their section 
and that this would save freight and 
add to-the wealth of the community 

The annual production of cotton 
in Georgia is about the same as its 
annual consumption. On Novembe: 
9, 1927, the Crop Reporting Board 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimated that the cot- 
ton crop of Georgia for the yea: 
1927-28 would amount to about 1.- 
110,000 bales; actual consumption as 
reported by the Bureau of the Cen. 
sus for the year ending July 31, 1927 
was 1,152,855 bales. 
The Position of American Cotton in 

World Demand. 


The United States produces more 
than half the world’s supply of cot- 
ton. We consume between one- 
fourth and one-third of this supply 
Normally, American mills consume 
something less than one-half of the 
American crop. 

Since India and China are, next to 
the United States, the largest pro- 
ducers of cotton, and since the cot- 
ton of these countries is practically 
all short cotton, the chief competi- 
tion of American cotton growers is 
in the production of cotton % of an 
inch and less in length. There is 
very little competition with Ameri- 
can production in lengths from % 
of an inch to 1% inches. 

American long staples, 1% inches 
and more, compete with Egyptian 
and other foreign-grown long sta- 
ples. The United States imports, 
for example, about 250,000 bales of 
Egyptian cotton. Outside certain 
districts which are especially adapt- 
ed to the production of longer sta- 
p.es, therefore, it would be safe for 
the farmers who grow upland short 
staple cotton to plant these varieties 
which will yield lints measuring 
from 15-16 of an inch to 1% inches 

Demand for Better Staples. 

A belief exists in some minds that 
the introduction of improved proc- 
esses of manufacture has brought a 
decline in the demand for the bette 
grades and staple lengths of cotton 


Manufacturers of automobile tires 
are cited, for example, as using 
lower grades and shorter staple 


lengths than formerly. This change 
in the length of cotton used in tir 
manufacture is due to a_ bette: 
knowledge of the requirements o! 
fabrics for tires. The wearing qual- 
ity of tire fabrics is said to depend 
as much upon the flexure of the 
fabric as upon_its strength. Not- 
withstanding the reduction in thi 
length actually used, the manufac 
turers still use cottons that averag: 
well above an inch in length. 

In the absence of specific dats 
concerning the longer staples pro 
duced and consumed, it is not possi- 
ble just now to draw definite con 
clusions as to how near the Ameri- 
can supply of long staple comes to 
meeting the requirements of Ameri. 
can mills. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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There’s One Near You 


In the seven AKCO laboratories now in 
operation, trained technical men pursue 
a constant course of research and study in 
connection with mill and factory require- 
ments. The accrued knowledge of mill 
difficulties and corrective measures thus 
obtained is directly reflected in the adapt- 
ability of AKCO products. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


Bring your own difficulties to an AKCO 
laboratory. There is one near you—a com- 
pletely equipped, capably manned trouble- 
station which has, in addition, the coopera- 
tion of our central, New York laboratory 
on the more wrinkly difficulties. Use AKCO 
service. And the next time you order raw 
materials remember to Get It From Klipstein. 


NEW YORK CITy > 
Branch Offices and Laboratories are located in the following cities: 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Akco 


CHEMICALS: :—: DYESTUFFS 


— SIZES FINISHES —. WAXES 
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Weavers’ Division Discusses Plain and Fancy Work 


(Continued from Page 10) 
and found it was better in that it did not require so many adjustments after- 
wards. 

Louis E. Worrorp, Night Superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.: 
1 should like to ask Mr. Bishop a question. He said he has ten per cent 
bursted shuttles. Is that very good or bad? What percentage ought to be 
bursted and what percentage wear out? It seems that is good, with most of 
us over here. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: Mr. Phillips, can you turn some light on the per- 
centage of shuttles that should burst in the looms; 

W. L. Puriuips, Superintendent, Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, 
Ga.: lam sorry I can not. My weaver is here, and I ride him so much 
about bursted shuttles that | am ashamed to say anything. 

C. P. Diiti, Overseer Weaving, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.: 
keep a shuttle record at our place and use tallow. Our shuttle record is 
about 100 to 100 looms per year. Like Mr. Mitchell, I was surprised to 
find out how few of the looms were using all the shuttles. You hear loom 
fixers say that certain looms tear up shuttles. I do think, gentlemen, that 
ten per cent breakage and ninety per cent wear-out, when the ordinary filling 
changes every five minutes, is a mighty, mighty good record. It is better 
than mine, I can tell you. We don’t have so many shuttles that actually 
wear out. I have shuttles on ordinary day run that run three or four years 
at a time.’ The big majority of our shuttles, I believe, are discatded from 
breaks from some cause or from accident. That is why we started keeping 
the record. 


We 


Shuttles Burst in Looms 
Mr. BisHop: I did not mean to say ten per cent breakage of shuttles. I 
meant bursted shuttles, that have been on a month perhaps and burst. Of 
course, there are more that break than wear out; I admit that. What I 
meant was good shuttles put in the looms that run a week or two and burst. 
We run our looms day and night and have a standing contract for 135 


shuttles a month, 100 for Draper looms and 35 for Hopedale. We have 
1,000 looms running day and night. 
C. B. Surpprry, Overseer Weaving, Enoree Mills, Enoree. S. C.: I believe 


a good weaver will help you more than anything else. 
a loom each twenty-four months. 
CHAIRMAN BLACK: 


We run a shuttle to 


There is one thing we have to take into consideration, 
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and that is the man weaving 64 squares certainly will not have as many 
shuttles bursted or destroyed by accident as a man who is running 100x64 
broadcloth or 80 squares. I think that ten per cent of bursted shuttles is a 
fine record, and yet I believe that is possible on ordinary print cloth. 


Transferrer Forks Wears Bobbins 


The next question (No. 3) is, “Are you troubled with the transferre: 
fork wearing a groove on the end of your filling bobbins and if so what i: 
the remedy?” Only four answered yes, while twelve said no, out of sixteen 
answers received. Some of you know we have a good many quills or filling 
bobbins that wear right at the end and thereby become useless or worthless 
because the yarn will not pull over that rough place. Then, too, some o' 
them seem to be rough. Are you troubled with that? In this day and time 
at the high price of filling bobbins, and using enameled bobbins, it makes it 
rather expensive to have them worn off at the end. I should like to hea 
from you gentlemen as to whether or not you are having any trouble of that 
kind and what you are doing to overcome it. Is anyone having that trouble’ 

A Memper: We are having that trouble and have not been able to do a 
great deal to overcome it. I notice on the new transferrer fork (we are 
doing over eighty looms) the shape of the fork has been changed. 

Mr. Morse: We have had some little trouble with forks wearing out 
quills and do all we can to eliminate it. We are buying some new forks and 
replacing ours with new and find them very satisfactory. Our quills are 
old; they have been used several years. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: Are they enameled? 

Mr. Morse: No; plain. 


New kork Overcomes Trouble 


B. W. Ramey, Overseer Weaving, Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville 
S.C.: We find that the new improved fork that Draper is sending out now 
is practically overcoming this trouble. Take 45 filling made out of short 
cotton, if the quill is not smooth at the end you will have more double chains 
The new fork is a great improvement. 

W. W. Coss, Superintendent, Norris Cotton Mill, Cateechee, S. C.: 
have a little trouble with this fork business. We can eliminate it, I believe. 
but not all at once. I find that bobbins not treated in oil (just buying bob 
bins straight, not treated in oil) are far more destructive and have a good 
deal worse effect. If you buy a bobbin treated in bobbin oil or linseed oi! 
or something like that (that is the plain bobbin, not enameled), it will be 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders of 


Improved Spinning Frames 
Band or Tape Driven 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of | 
our Improved Spinning Frame, with New Pattern | 
Builder and Pick Motion. Our machines are of 
Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
py Lever Weighted or Self 
olls. 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


lllusrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 
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A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


lt will deliver freely, 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower- 
ing winding costs. 


PLANTS 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 

New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


Ad No. 228-A. Printed in U.S. A. 


HE tremendous demand for colored 

bedspreads has practically relegated 
white crochet and satin spreads to the 
discard. Women insist on bright, cheerful 
bedrooms. They want style and harmony 
—and colors of lasting durability. 

The Scranton Lace Company has met 
this demand with new, attractive designs 
in soft, blending colors, dyed with the 
fastest dyestuffs known. That it has 
paid this Company to use only the best 
colors is proven by the steadily increasing 
sales they enjoy year after year. 

Colored yarns used in these spreads, 
both cotton and rayon, are dyed by the 
Franklin Process. with fast-to-bleaching 
shades (vat colors), the fastest colors in 
existence to washing, light, and all color- 
destroying agents. This method of dye- 
ing the yarns under pressure effects thor- 


We may be able to co-operate 


| LUSTRE BED SPREADS © 
Manufactured the 


Scranton, Pa 


ough penetration of the fibres by the dye- 
stuff, yielding exceptionally even, durable 
shades. The yarns are delivered in the 
convenient Franklin Package form that 
delivers freely either rotating or over end. 
Skeins and chain warps are eliminated and 
substantial savings effected in winding 
costs. 

But simply making prompt deliveries 
of colored yarns in economical packages 
does not by any means end our service to 
this Company. We have also assisted by 
developing new colors in our laboratory. 
There are other important services we 
render users of Franklin Process Yarns. 
The success of “Scranton Lustre Bed- 
spreads”’ is visible evidence of the results 
achieved through the use of Franklin 
Process Yarns and Franklin Process 
Service. 

with you just as successfully, 


and we will be glad to study your color problem and give you our 
honest opinion as to the possibilities of increasing your sales. 
Simply let us know when our representative may call, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Giazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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ing proposition, where, by investing ap- 
proximately one-third of a cent a pound for 
rewinding, on an average of 20/1s, you may 
save this amount many times over, as well as 
improve your knitted fabric? 


It is the practice of many knitters who do 
not spin their own yarn to buy such yarns in 
the open market. This procedure opens up 
the possibility of the knitter finding himself 
with a supply of yarn from several mills, not 
only wound under varying humidifying con- 
ditions, but also with packages of several 
tapers and densities. 


It has been proved that best 
results at the knitting machine 
come from a full supply of cones 


GO, UTICA 


BOSTON 
MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 


¢, 


original con- 
ditioning. Therefore, an assortment of cones 
varying in these particulars on a knitting 
machine must produce irregular fabric. 

The Universal No. 60-GF high-speed cone 
winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. 

The cost of winding on the No. 60-GF 
coner from such packages is surprisingly 
nominal, and the resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, coupled 
with increased production through practi- 
cally continuous operation of 
the knitting machine. 


Further details will be fur- 
nished on request. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES afi MANCHESTER and PARIS 


Ad No. 20. Printed in U.S.A. 
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REPORT on the subjeci of artifi- 
cial humidification in the coiji- 
fon weaving industry, drawn up by 
4 small joint committee composed 
of representatives of the Statistical 
Commitiee of the Medica: Research 
Couneil and of the Departmental 
Committee on Humidity, declare 
‘hat after the closest investigation 
no significant difference has been 
disclosed between the sickness rate 
of weavers in humid and dry sheds, 
whether these are distinguished 
merely as humid and dry, or are 
‘lassified on the basis of their actual 
te mperatures and 
The first official mention of arti- 
ficial humidification is to be founa 
in a report made by Dr. Buchanan 
in 1872, following on a protest made 
in 41871 by Todmodern weavers 
against heavy sizing. A protest was 
made in 1882 by the Parlamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, as the result of an official 
enquiry recommendations were 
made for ensuring a_e sufficient 
standard of ventilation. These 
recommendations were followed bv 
the Cotton Cloth Factories Act ot! 
igs9. Still dissatisfied, the weavers’ 
associations in 1896 renewed their 
demands for abolition of humidifi 
cation, and in 1906 a ballot of the 
weavers showed a large majorily in 
favor of abolition. Ultimately the 
Factory and Workshop Cotton 
Cloth Factories) Act, 1911, was pass- 
ed, but the operatives have never 


ceased to agitate for abolhtion of 


humidification. Various conferences 
failed to come to an agreement prin- 
cipally because no definite evidence 
was forlbcoming to show. how fai 
humidification within the hmuits al- 
lowed was, in fact, injurious to 
health, or whether there was more 
sickness among weavers in humid 
sheds than among those in whicp 
Lhe practice was nol adopted. 


The Investigation. 


Facilities for investigation were 
obtained in 127 sheds, situated in 
Blackburn, Nelson, Accrington, 
weavers, of whom 4,971 were males 
Burney and Preston, covering 20,133 
and 15,162 females, and investigation 
‘proceeded on the following lines: 

1) For each weaver in employ- 
ment on ist August, 1925, certain 
particulars as to name, age and aj- 
proved society were filled m by each 
employer concerned. 

~) In order to allow for unequai 
“exposure to risk” on the part of 
weavers ceasing work during the 
year under inquiry, the empiovers 
concerned furnished quarterly lisis 
of “exits,” concerned, the cypher 
lumber of his approved society, and 
the date of exit. 

3 Al ihe end olf twelve 
months, the cards were submitted to 
the appropriate approved societies. 
who supplied, in respect of each 
weaver, details of the sickness ex- 
perienced during the vear ended 
Sist July, 1926. 

In Preston, Burnley and Accring- 
‘on, sheds of both types, humid and 
non-humid, are to be found, where- 
4S in Nelson there are only non- 
humid sheds, and in Blackburn only 
humid sheds. 


The summary and conclusions of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Effect of Humidification On Health 


the committee are partly as follow: 

A year’s investigation of the sick- 
ness incidence found in all the 
humid sheds, and that found in all 
the non-humid sheds, reveals no 
significant difference between the 
two, eilher in number of days of 
sickness experienced, in number of 
claims made, or in number of per- 
sons suffering from one or more 
sickness during the vear of investi- 
gation. The only difference is a 
slight excess of sickness in the 
nonhumid sheds, and the number of 
days of sickness lost per claimant 
is longer in the non-humid sheds 
than in the humid. 


This slight excess of sickness in 
the non-humid sheds is, however, 
very long claims in this group, and 
due to the presence of a few more 
as these very long claims form only 
a small percentage of the lLotal 
claims no material meaning can be 
attached to the slight differences 
thus found, 

Aanalysis of the sickness, town by 
town, produces a similar result, i 
the humid sheds are not found to 
possess a higher sickness incidence 
than the non-humid sheds. 


Sickness Claims. 


It is argued that in times of un- 
employment sickness claims tend to 
increase. During the year of enquiry 
the non-humid mills investigated 
were closed on an average for a 
longer period of time than were the 
humid mills. Lest this should have 
increased the sickness found in the 
non-humid mills as compared with 
the humid mills and thus vitiate the 
conclusion just given, comparison 
was made between two groups of 
mills, humid and non-humid, form- 
ing only a part of the total, which 
experienced (according to the meas- 
ure adopted) only stight unemploy- 
ment during the year in question. 
The sickness rates for these groups 
were found to be nearly identical! 
with those already found for the 
totals, which suggests tnat unem- 
ployment was not a factor of im- 
portance in producing the sickness 
rates found to prevail. In addition 
to the stability of the rates makes 
it improbable that the results are 
due to the fluctuations of sampling. 
The classification of mi.ls as humid 
and non-humid makes no allawance 
for the variations within these 
groups. To take this in account, 
wet and dry bulb temperature read- 
sings were obtained over a period 
of five months in the year of investi- 
gation. The mills were then classi- 
fied according to these readings, and 
the sickness experience related to 
their dry bulb, wet bulb, relative 
humidity, physiological saturation, 
deficit, and combination of these 
variables. Although the groups thus 
obtained were often too small to 
give reliable results when taken 
alone, the rates were sufficiently 
consistent to make it justifiable to 
state that no significant difference 
in the sickness incidence was pres- 
ent within the range of variation 
found to exist. In addition no. dif- 
ference was found between the ex- 
tremes in the humid group, i. é., be- 
tween the “very dry” and the “very 
wet.” 
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THIE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


10-second 
Men. 


The race is to the swift, at 


SINCE 1830 


least in the world of sport. 


But this also holds true in the 
manufacturing world. “Rush!” 
is the watchword of the day. 
When next you need HEDDLE 
FRAMES in a hurry for a new 
fabric—send us the order— 


marked “Rush!’’ 


tra ning for just such emergen- 


We keep in 


cies. 


.. HEDDLE FRAMES. . 


Also Shuttles and Heddles 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Weavers’ Division Discusses Plain and Fancy Work 


(Continued from Page 14) 


much less destructive. 
bobbins not treated. 

Question: Is the Draper treated in oil, usually, or not? 

Mr. Coss: If you don’t request it they will come untreated, because it 
requires another operation. You have to request it if you want them 
treated. 

L. J. BisHop, Overseer Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.: We had that 
trouble until we changed the disk, took off the small batteries and put on 
large batteries. We took off the frame disk and had no more trouble. 

Should Loom Fixers Tite in Warps? 

CHAIRMAN BLaAckK: Question No. 4 is next: “If you are on sheetings 
and drills, do your loom fixers tie in their warps? If not, how many looms 
do they keep in repair, and how many looms do your warp men take care 
of?” Let’s hear from Mr. Garrison. 

A. F. Garrison, Superintendent, The Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga.: Our 
loom fixers tie in their own warps and fix the looms. We have 72 looms per 
section. 

Question: I should like to ask the gentleman what the numbers are and 
how often the warps run out. 

Mr. Garrison: About fourteen days on sheeting. 4.25 and 3.75. 

CHAIRMAN Biack: Mr. Becknell is here from the Arkwright Mill. Let’s 
hear from him. 

W. W. BEcKNELL, Superintendent, Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C.: 
We have a 60-loom section. On 2.35 and 2.75 drill, 27-inch, our warps run 
about eleven or twelve days on 60 looms a section. 

S. T. BuCHANAN, Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, 5. C.: 
Mine run from 60 to 76; that is on three-yard drills. On four-yard sheeting. 
4.75, 4.50, etc. We have two mills where we run what we call three- and 
four-yard sheeting. On the four-yard we make anything from four yards 
up to 6.14; on the three-yard we make from 2.50 up to 3.75, made out of 
the coarse warp, which is 13% to 21. On the 21 we run up as high as 36. 
On the 13% we run up to 60 or some few over, but most of them to 60. 

CHAIRMAN Back: For your information, we had five answers which 
read “100 looms and do their own warping and take out fabrics.” One an- 
swer said 60 looms, one 86, one 88, one 90, and one 84. Two did not answer 
the question at all. 

Is there anyone present who has warp hands and loom fixers only renair 
the looms? If so, we should like to hear from you. Some have been advo- 
cating that system, asking why a high-priced man should spend his time 
tieing In warps and taking out fabrics. 

Mr. LocKMAN: For some time we have had that system but find it 
unsatisfactory, for the reason that the warp man wants to get through as 
soon as he can. He-slaps the warp on the loom and leaves it. I consider 
tieing in the warps very important. 

Multiple Loom System 

CHAIRMAN BLAck: lLet’s take up Question No. 5: “Have you in effect 
what is known as the multiple loom system and if so what do you gain by 
it?’”’ Let’s hear from Mr. Phillips. 

More Looms Per Weaver 

W. L. Puriiips. Superintendent, Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle. 
Ga.: I think the South Carolina boys can give you more information than | 
can. I am putting in the multiple loom system now and have had it in 
operation only about two months. I got all my dope from South Carolina. 
so I don’t see why you should call on me when I am new to that system. |! 
will say this, when I first. heard of it I thought it was impossible. From 
the reports of what the South Carolina mills were doing T said at first it 
could not be done. I continued to hear about it. so I got in my car one day 
and made a trip to South Carolina and went through some of your mills. 
What I saw there was astonishing. TI told all my weavers to get ready, 
that we were going to take a vacation, and I brought the last one of them. 
except the master mechanic, and spent almost a week in South Carolina. 
Bv the time we reached home we were all convinced it could be done. IT 
believe I have learned more about cotton milling in the last three months 
than in all my life before. We are on wide sheeting. were running ten. 
twelve. or sixteen looms, and paying on an average of $22.50 for twelve 90- 
inch looms. _Now we have our weavers running 22. 24 and 30 looms and 
hope to put them on 36. Our weavers are running 86 and 90-inch sheeting 
and 24 and 25-inch pillow tubing and 50-inch looms together. They do not 
do any warping. When we. put in the system we had 27 weavers and 
thought we were doing well. Now we have 16 and hope to get down to 12 
weavers. To do this you have to do your weaving in vour carding and spin- 
ning. I was trying to do it in my weavine but found we had to do it up- 
stairs. It took us several weeks to find that out, but now they have less 
trouble on 20 looms than formerly on 12. 

Cart R. Harris, Inman: I am frank to say that my weaving is practi- 
cally in the same shape that Mr. Phillins felt he was. I studied over the 
matter for quite a long while and am still studying over it. It is absolutely 


Bobbins treated in oil will stand more abuse than 
| have both. 
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essential, as he says, that you weave in the carding and spinning. To run 
the multiple loom system, as we are doing to some extent (we have only 
about one-fourth of the plant on that system), we have found we have to 
go to the card room and the spinning room and practically revolutionize 
things. We have not completed that yet, but it does take carding and 
spinning. At the same time, the weaving can not be neglected; the weave 
room has to be kept in better condition to run the multiple loom system 
than ever before; but it takes good yarn to do it. We are running 76 looms 
on 40-inch prints and getting away with it very successfully, but we hope 
tu do even better than that. 

W. W. Coss, Cateechee: I want to ask this question: Don’t you have 
to go back further than the carding and spinning? I believe you have to go 
back to the cotton patch. 

Mr. Howarp: We have had this system for four years and would not 
change back. We are doing the same with fixers. Our fixers are fixing 91 
looms, practically all wide looms. We have seven fixers running 610 looms. 

Mr. Leister: How many looms are the weavers running? 

Mr. Howarp: We have 48 to 100-inch. They run 32 on 90-inch goods. 

CHAIRMAN BLAcK: Let’s hear from T. C. Drew. 


Multiple System Proves Valuable. 


T. C. Drew, Jr., Converse, S. C.: We have been on the multiple loom 
system for eight months on 520 looms, and it is proving very satisfactory. 
Before putting in the multiple system we did what I heard Mr. Brown say 
he had to do: we gave the mill a thorough overhauling and cleaning out. We 
went to the carding and went to the spinning and saw to it that the looms 
were in apple-pie order. We have weavers running 56 to 60 looms. Those 
are Draper looms. We did have them on 70 to 72 but changed this week 
to 56 and 60. The loom fixers have 104 looms to fix. 


Mr. Stone: Has anyone used that system on coarse work, 14s and 15s? 
We hear about it on print cloth; but I should like to know if anyone is using 
it on numbers coarser than 20s. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I should like to ask a question. Where the weaver runs 
76 looms, who réports the loom being out of fix? (Laughter.) I want to 
know if the standard of pay is going to be raised all over the mill in pro- 
portion to the weaver’s. When I was weaving and when I was fixing we had 
to watch the cloth for bad places, thin places and thick places. If he has 
to watch all these looms I am guessing that if he sees bad places he will 
turn his back. What becomes of all the work that was on the weaver’s 
shoulders ? 

QuEsTION: I should like to ask if anybody is using that system on looms 
that have filling feeders, and if anybody is using it on from No. 5 to No. 12 
filling. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: I shall ask Mr. Howard to answer the question about 
who flags the loom when it is out of order. 

Mr. Howarp: I! don’t see where he gets it that the weaver has to make 
any more money. Our weavers don’t make any more than in the average 
mill. They must like it, because we have four who have been with us a 
good long time. It is not a question of how many looms a man runs; it is 
how many ends he puts in. It is all based on the ends per day or per hour. 
Take a loom where you have two ends per hour; a weaver can not run 76 
looms. You have to get the end breakage down. The way we got at it, we 
figured there is a cause for every end breakage, and we found just as many 
causes as we could. When we started out we made a test (which we are 
doing all the time), and we found 33 per cent of the stoppage on our looms 
was caused by knots—not bad knots but good knots, as good a knot as any 
tier could tie. We changed around and got that down. You have to get 
the end breakage down. 

Loom Stoppage. 

Mr. JEwELL: About what does the loom stoppage amount to? How 
many loom stops can the weaver take care of under this system? 

Mr. Rippie, Pacific Mills: We have about 1400 looms,.and our weavers 
on 40-inch looms on 80 squares run 54 looms. On the lighter goods they 
run from 76 to 82 looms. We have been getting by very successfully for four 
years. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: I want to ask you one question. What about the 
loom stoppage—about the breakage of the yarn? About how many ends per 
hour or per day of ten hours would you have break to the loom? 

Mr. Rippie: We base our stoppage on 300 a day. They can go to 400 
or as high as 450. We allow fifteen minutes out of every hour to rest. He 
can put up as many as 300 very successfully a day. 

CHAIRMAN Back: About what percentage, Mr. Riddle, did you reduce 
the cost of weaving when you put in the multiple system? 

Save 43 Per Cent of Cost. 

Mr. Rippie: I would say we saved $800 to $850 a week just in the one 
mill; that is at Lyman. That is just half of our looms. I suppose we 
really save $1500 to $1600 a week. 

CHAIRMAN BLack: You save about 50 per cent of the cost of weaving? 

Mr. Rippites We figured it about 43. 

Mr. CHALMERS, Gaffney Spinning Company: About how much is the 
carding and spinning cost increased to keep down the weaving cost? 
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Mr. Riwpre: We didn’t increase the carding and spinning cost any; we 
reduced the cost in spinning. Our spinners were running about 15 sides. 
We put a method into the spinning similar to what we did in the weaving, 
although we ran the carding and spinning something like a year before we 
put it in the weaving. You can not expect to put it in the weaving first. 

15 Minute Rest Period Every Hour. 

Mr. Letster, Walhalla: Mr. Riddle says the weavers rest fifteen minutes 
out of an hour. Who runs the looms while the weaver is resting? 

Mr. Rippte: We figure that out of an hour he can get fifteen minutes 
rest: we don’t expect him to sit down and not run the looms. We do know 
from time studies that he works only 85 to 90 per cent of his time. Even 
on a 90-inch loom he can put up from 300 to 350 easily and then get 15 per 
cent rest. 

Mr. Boro, Anderson Cotton Mill: I should like to ask Mr. Riddle if he 
has the cloth taken off and what else his weaver has to do. In what way and 
how much cloth is the man supposed to take off? 

More Production At Less Cost 


Mr. Rippte: We have figures to show that we did increase our produc- 
tion and reduced our percentage of seconds when we put this method into 
effect. Before putting it in we had four men taking the cloth up from the 
weavers and delivering it to the cloth room.: The same four men take off 
the cloth now, so many looms a day. The looms are stripped once a week. 
We pay no attention to cut. The same four men take off the cloth and 
deliver it to the cloth room. It did not add to the cost of taking off the 
cloth. 


Battery Fillers 


Mr. Stone: I should like to know what is the standard for battery fillers. 
How many bobbins can battery fillers put in an hour? 

Cart R. Harris, Inman: We work on a basis of 400. 

Mr. Howarp: Ours are based on 11 a minute. 

Mr. Rippie: Ours on 8% minutes to 41. 

Question: I want to know if you pay by the pound or in what way you 
pay. What kind of harness do you use, cotton harness or reed harness, to 
get the best results? Do you pay by the time clock system or cut or how? 

Mr. Rippite: We pay by the pick. We use cotton harness. 

Mr. LocKMAN: Someone said you had to go to the card room to get the 
multiple loom system to work. If it is good for the multiple loom system, 
why not for the old system? Couldn't we go back to the carding and spin- 
ning and make the work perfect and cut the cost of weaving under the old 
system? 

Must Improve Carding and Spinning 
We have been using it about eighteen months on the Dra- 
We started in the card room and have gone through the weaving and 
put every part, carding, spinning and weaving, on the multiple system. Our 
spinners are running 30 sides. We found that to go into the multiple loom 
system it was absolutely necessary that not only the yarns eb properly made 
but that the looms be properly fixed. In trying to determine the number of 
looms a weaver could handle efficiently, we found a great part of the trouble 
was not altogether with the yarn but with the loom. On the old system, 
where the weaver has 14 to 16 looms, we do not advocate it, none of us, I am 
sure; but we have weavers who take care of those things themselves. On 
the multiple loom system our weavers do nothing but weave; and they are 
scheduled to make cycles around their work, both back and front, at inter- 
cals in proportion to the number of ends they put in per hour, to keep those 
looms going; and it takes a lot of studying to apportion the time. Frankly, 
it made a tremendous difference in the number of stops on the loom per 
hour when we had been through the carding and spinning rooms. We 
made a test in the carding and spinning and weaving to determine why the 
ends came down. It comes back to carding and spinning. If we have good 
yarns | agree that all our troubles in the weave room would be ended, but 
| have never seen perfect yarn yet. We have weavers running 36 looms on 
sheeting; that is the coarsest thing up to broadcloth. Having a great many 
styles, our number of looms per weaver varies a great deal. For instance, 
we can not block it so that one man would have all 60s. We worked the 
loom set out on a basis of a certain number of stops per hour in addition 
to that man’s warp. Now, warping is a very small item, but it has to be 
taken into consideration. 

_ W.L. Purtirps: Someone asked why not go back and improve the card- 
ing and spinning under the old system. This can be done, but it will not 
be; we will not do it. When I went into it, it made me shut down half my 
spinning. In other words, I have some old (1900) spinning frames. I also 
have some 1925 Saco frames and was running them side by side. We found 
that the yarn from the old frames broke seven pounds weaker than from 
the new and that we had about 75 per cent of the stoppage from the old 
lrames. We shut the old frames down and ran the new night and day. We 
went to the spooler and warper and found it would pay us to throw out the 
old and put in new, and we did that. We reduced the loom stoppage from 


¢ stops per hour to 1.3. We had thought 2 stops an hour was good, but 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Georgia Mills Give $1,000 in 
Cotton Growing Prizes 


At a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, held in At- 
lanta several days ago, it was unani- 
mously voted to again contribug lo 


the State College of Agriculture a 
sum of $1,000, to be used by them 
as prizes in their “More and Bette: 
Cotton Per Acre Contest” for 1928. 


A similar sum was given by this As- 


sociation for the 1927 contest, and 
the resultS were so successful that 
the mills agreed to participate m 


this plan again this year. 


Up until 1927 this contest was con- 
ducted strictly on the basis of yield 
and cost of production per acre, the 
character and staple of the cotton 
produced not being considered. Prmor 
to the beginning of the 1927 contest, 
the milis sueceeded in getting the 
college to add another phase to their 
contest — that of improving the 
staple of the cotton so that the cot- 
ton grown would meet the spinning 
requirements of the Georgia mills. 
To this end they gave $1,000 for 
prizes, and it is for this same pur- 
that the contribution is being 
repeated again this year. 


At the annual Farmers’ Conter- 
ence held in Athens, recently, Doctor 
Bb. Youngblood of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, stated 
that only fifty per cent of the cotton 
grown In Georgia was aciually con- 
sumed by Georgia mills, the balance 
not being able to meet the spinning 
requirements by the mills, so that 
il was necessary for them to go out 
of the State for at least fifty per 
cent of the cotton which thev used. 
During the past year the Cotton 
Manutacturers Association of Geor- 
gia has made a complete surey of 
the mills and have ascer- 
tained the amount of cotton, of vari- 
ous lengths and character, which 
are required in the Georgia mills. 
All this information was turned over 
to the college of agricuiture LO as- 


pose 


Georgia 


sist them in inducing the farmers 
of Georgia to grow the cotton that 
can be sold direct to the milis in 


their respective communities. 

It has been proven the past several 
years that such cotton can be grown 
both efficiently and profitably by 
the Georgia farmers and by encour- 
aging the growth of this cotton, if 
is hoped to meet the competition 
that is rapidly growing in the States 
west of the Mississippi river, where 
the average cost of growing cotton 
is lower than in Georgia. The Geor- 


gia mills would must prefer pur- 
chasing their cotton directly froin 
the Georgia farmers and in most 
cases they are willing to pay the 


extra premium for cotton that is of 
the higher and better grades. 
Already this year a 
Georgia cotton mills hae purchased 
high grade cotton seed in carload 
lots and distributed them among the 
farmers in their communities. This 
plan has been used by several of the 
mills for the past few years, and 
they all report that it has met with 
much success. The grade and staple 
of the cotton in these communites 
is gradually being improved and it 
reacts to the benefit of the mill and 
the farmer alike.. The farmer gets 


number of 
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the extra premium for his cotton by 
selling it direct to the mill, and the 
mill is able to purchase much of its 
cotton requirements right in the 
mill community. 

One mill is conducting five exper- 
mental farms to determine the best 
variety of cotton that can be grown 
in that community, and many other 
mills are using various plans of en- 
couraging the farmers in (their con- 
munities to grow cotton suitable for 
spinning at the local mills. 

It is hoped that in time, with the 
help and cooperation of the Siate 
Agricultural College, the Georgia 
mills will be able to purchase a 
large portion of their cotton directly 
from the farmers in then 
and this will be of great advantage, 
both to the producer and the manu- 
facturer. This plan in connection 
with the intensive campaign being 
conducted by the mills to extend the 
present uses of cotton and to find 
new uses for this fibre should prove 
of great help to all branches of the 
textile industry, and help to make 
cotton the king again in Georgia as 
well as in the rest of the South 


Mills Making Flat Duck 
Considering Curtailment 


sections 


New Orleans, La. — BReduction in 
operating time to a 40-hour week, 
or a reduction of 28 per cent, with 
a proportionate decrease from nor- 


mal production, was indicated as 
a forthcoming move of individual! 
manufacturers of flat cotton duck 


folowing a conference. here of mem- 
bers of the Cotton Duck Association 
in which discussion revealed that 
stocks on hand were increasing, due 
to production in excess of market 
requirements. 

Manufacturers expressed opinions 
indicating that a reduction in op- 
erating time should have been ef- 
fected as far back as October 1. 

Manufacturers were informed on 
what is being done by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and cooperating 
agencies in promoting new and re- 
viving old uses for cotton goods by 
E. C. Morse, who represented the 
New Uses Group of the Institute. 

Among the most interesting points 
developed was the open competition 
hetween architects for prize awards 
for designs in awnings, which will be 


announced in the March issue of 
Architecture. The competition is 
supported by the Awning Fabric 


Manufacturers in the Cotton-Textiie 


Institute, with the Architectura! 
League of New York as technical 


advisers. 

Mr. Morse urged the manufactur- 
ers to aid their own industry by 
ulilizing supplies and materials 
made partially or in whole of cotton. 

A message from Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute, called at- 
tention to voluntary action already 
taken by mills in other lines of the 
textile trade in adjusting production 
fo market requirements. 

Harry L. Bailey, of Wellington, 
sears & Co., Boston, presided. Other 
manufacturers present included: J. 
C. Saunders, of Bonham & Pelham. 
Texas; A. L. Smith, Hillsboro, Tex.; 
C. T. Harris, of Monticello Cotton 
Mills Co.; Sidney J. Files, Itasca Cot- 
ion Manufacturing Conypany, Itasca, 
Tex.; R. E, Benson, Jr., Hunter Man- 
ufacturing & Commission Company, 


New York City; R. B. McMahon, 
Gaudalupe Valley Colton Mills, Cue- 
ro, Tex.: John B. Saunders, Gonzales 
Cotton Mills, Gonzales, Tex.; Norman 
S. Hope, Wellington, Sears & UCo., 
New York city: Clinton Phelps, 
Sherman Manufacturing Company, 
Sherman, Tex.; E. S. Cunningham, 
Wellington, Sears & Co., New Or- 
leans: T. A. Adams, South Texas 
Cotton Mills, Brenham, Tex.; W. B. 
Manson, Jr.. Denison Cotton Mills, 
Denison, Tex.: W. Hogg, Dallas Cot- 
ton Mills, Dallas, Tex.; L. G. Walker, 
Walker Cotten Fabrics Company, 
Chicago; E. S. Dubose, San Antonio, 
Tex.: W. au. Steele, Brazos Valley 
Cotton s, West, Texas. 

H. V. Bailey was reelected chair- 
man of the association. W. Hogg, of 
the Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Tex., 
was retained as vice-chairman, and 
W. L. Steele, of the Brazos Valley 
Cotton Mills, West, Texas, was nam- 
ed permanent chairman. All three 
were named by acclamation. 

The manufacturers also decided to 
continue their investigation into cost 
accounting in cooperation with the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, terming 
this a most important subject and 
expressing approval of the plans of 
the Institute to develop a manual 
on costs. 

The meeting was orginally sched- 
uled for a two-day session, but ad- 
journment was effected late Thurs- 
day. 


— 


Cotton Fabric For Highway 
Work 


A new cotton fabric designed for 
use in highway construction has 
been perfected as a result of re- 
search conducted by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Ernest C. Morse in 
charge of the New Uses Section an- 
nounced during an address at a 
meeting of manufacturers of cotton 
duck in the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 

This new fabric was developed in 
the experimental colion mill in the 
Burcau of Standards in Washington 
hy the A. A. Mercier, Research. Asso- 
ciate of the Institute on specifica- 
tions devised by F. R. MeGowan, 
textile engineer on [the staff of the 
Institute. Samples have been sub- 
mitted to highway engiueers, Mr. 
Morse stated, and one eagineering 
firm has already asked for bids on 
300,000 vards of the material. 

The new fabric is a loose cotton 
concrete highways. It is laid over 
mesh for use in the construction of 
a cement base and on top of-the 
fabric the surface of the roadway 
is molded. The layer of fabric 
serves @s a cleavage between the 
surface of the road and the founda- 
tion so that in case of repair the 
fop laver of roadway may be remov- 
ed and a new surface installed with- 
out impairing the more permanent! 
foundation. 

If is expected that at least a mil- 
lion yards of the fabric will be con- 
sumed this year, and in a period of 
three years, upward of five million. 

“This new fabric will mean en- 
‘irely. additional consumption of 
colton” says Mr. Morse. “It is also 
significant that a low grade of cot- 
ton can be used in making this mesh 
fabric because strength is not a fac- 
lor beyond requirements for handl- 
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ing and iaying it on the concrete 
foundation.” 

Mr. Morse also reviewed the work 
which the New Uses Section of the 
Institute has done during the past 
vear in promoting the use of heavy 
cotton fabrics for such purposes as 
awnings, road markers, traffic 
guides and bagging. He said that 
as a resull of the new interest in 
promoting the use of cotton, 250,000 
bags of starch had been shipped in 
cotton containers during the year 
which previously had been shipped 
in other material. This represents 
the additional consumption of 250,- 
000 yards of colton fabric. One State, 
he points oul, by stipulating that 
the cement to be «used on public 
works be shipped in cotton, was re- 
sponsible for the additional use o! 
430,000 cotton bags, or 310,000 yards 
of cotton material. 

Plans of the New 
promoting the use 
fabries will include continued re- 
search and cooperation with Goy- 
ernmental agencies, particularly in 


Uses Section in 
of heavy cotton 


extendirg the use of cotton for 
agricultural purposes. 
NOTE: Mr. Morse described the 


new fabric as a cotion mesh, count- 
ing from 2% to 3 threads per inch in 
both warp and filling. It is made ol! 
No. 2% yarn, and is woven thirty- 
six inches wide. According to Mr. 
Morse this new material may be 
produced readily in cotton mills 
without extensive changes in equip- 
ment. 


~ 


European Industrial 


Conditions 
Washington, D. C.— Level of in- 
dustrial production and trade re- 


mains high and relatively satisfac- 
lory m Northern and Central Euro- 
pean countries, notwithstanding 
usual seasona! slowing up in many 
lines in November, official advices to 
Department of Agriculture state. 
Seasonal factors tended to prevent 
improvement in France, Iialy, Den- 
mark and Norway during Novembe;y, 


but conditions are better than a 
year ago in these countries. In the 


anpsence of any major disturbing 
factor, liiere 1s no reason to expect 
any ma‘crial change in general con- 
ditions affecting European Duying 
power in the immedraie future. 
Employment is likely to be much 
better this winter and wage levels 
higher in Germany. An outstandinz 
eature of the British economic po- 
sition was the increase in domestic 
exports in November to the highest 
point since Juy, 1924. 

As to Germany in particular, re- 
ports state there was liftle change 
in the general business situation up 
to the middle of December. Majori- 
ty of industries continue to enjoy 
a relatively high level of activity. 
Public opinion as reflected in the 
Germany stock market recently has 
shown a revival of confidence in the 
outlook for further good business 
this witter. Situation, however, is 
fraught with factors, almost any 
one of which might deveiop into a 
serious obstacle to a further satis- 
factory improvement business. 
None appears especially threatening 
at this lime, however, Gepartmen! 
states. Financial situation continues 
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the most uncertain factor and the 
most dangerous from the standpoint 
of the possible consequences of an 


unfavorable development. German 
eotton requirements probably will 
decline in coming months. Orders 


mills continue to decline 
markel-has been 
weeks. Require- 


in cotton 
and the Bremen 
ruiet for several 


Consumption of Cotton 
Higher 


Washington, D. C.—The percapita 
consumption of cotton cloth has.in- 
erpased from 25 to 64 square yards 
in the last 25 vears, the department 
of agriculture has found in a survey 
of domestic mill requirements in 
grades and staples. 

This increase, the survey shcwed, 
was caused by the increased use of 
cotton in automobiles, rubber gvods, 
wall eoverings, awnings, leather 
substitutes, and other reiaiively new 
articles, and was made despite the 
decrease in the amount required and 
the advancing competition of jute, 
rayon, silk, and other textiles. 

Type staples of colton were gath- 
ered from 11,000,000 active spindies 
of the approximately 34,000,000 spin- 
dies. in the United States, and the 
department's experts declared that 
of all lengths consumed the strong- 
est demands is for varieties 15-16ths 
of an inch to one and one-sixteenth 
mches im length and middling to 


strict middling in gerade. 
Below seven-eighths of an inch, 
consumption falls off rapidly, 


amounting to less than one per ceni 
of the total, the report showed, ad- 
vising growers of American uplend 
short staple coiton to produce varie- 
lies at least one inch in lengta, m 
order that saleable lint could be 
produced even in unfavorable years. 


Importance of the Export 
for Cotton 


In the opinion of many, the out- 


standing events in the year 1927, 
irom the cotton manufacturers 
standpoint, have been the growth 


and development of the Cotton-Tex- 
Lule Institute, with its many corre- 
laled activities, and the awakeuing 
of the textile market to the neces- 
sity of export expansion, says an 
article written for the Colton ‘Trade 
Journal by Floyd W. Jefferson, ot 
lselin-Jefferson Co., New York. 

In spite of the enormous growth 
Of population in the United States. 
ind regardless of the many new 
uses which have been found for 


colton goods, the developments of 


the past few months have clearly 
demonstrated that the coiton mills 
of this country have a capacity of 
Production greater than this coun- 
iry can absorb. 

So long as this condition exists 
uncorrected, if will be impossible 
‘or the great cotton manufacturing 
plants of this country to realize a 
margin between cost and sale price 
commensurate with the profits re- 
quired to represent a fair return to 
capital on investment. 

Statistics available 


through the 


Cotton-Textile Institute and through 
the New York Association of Cotton 
lextile Merchants have flashed the 
langer signal, and corrective meas- 


ures 


have been adopted. Curtail- 
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ment, however, at best, is a negative 
cure, whereas a positive and salu- 
tary solution should be found in the 
expansion of our foreign trade. 
Export is a market which has at- 
tracted the attention of many of our 
merchants but few of them have ap- 
proached the problem adequateiy 
prepared to meet all of its exacting 
conditions. England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland have suc- 
cessfully exported the products of 
their looms, and the very exigencies 
of the situation have made if neces- 
sary for them to study the needs and 
requirements of the marets to which 
they have sold. Our merchants, by 
reason of the same exigency, must 


now adopt similar constructive 
measures. 

The mill of tomorrow cannot af- 
iord to tie up its merchandising 
policy with a commission house 


that is umprepared to sell an appre- 
clable percentage of its product 
abroad. The ability to capture vol- 
ume business in foreign fields has 
been definitely demonstrated by 
several progressive New York 
houses and the tendency of Lhe 
times is toward well organized, effi- 
cient export departments in every 
large distributing agency. 

li is true that this requires a tre- 
mendous outlay of money and time, 
and that an export division must be 
headed by a man capable not only 
of speaking several languages, bul 
with sufficient knowledge of tariffs, 
foreign exchange, expor! conditions 
and credits to properly supervise 
the intricate details of the business. 

One of the great dangers is thal 
manufacturers will fail to realize 
that foreign markets sinould not 
primarily be regarded as dunipliigz 
grounds for surplus merchandise. 
For one thing, there are rigid anti- 
dumping restrictions aproad, bui 
more than that is the fact that such 
business leads nowhere. 

The organization of foieign bus.- 
ness, if it is to succeed, must pro- 
ceed with the same patience, the 
same study and imagination which 
the problem of disiribulion is re- 
ceiving In this country. 

At the present time about 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent of American tex- 
tile production is sold for export and 
if intelligent merchandising is able 
to bring this up to 12 per cent or 15 
per cent, there will be no furthe: 
need of curtailment, and American 
cotton mills will enter upon a period 
of activity and prosperity. 

The present agitation for the in- 
auguration of a large textile export 
organization is evidence of the need 
which the tmdustry fee's, and it is 
at the same time evidence of the re- 
luctance of commission houses in 
general to undertake this service. 

The cotton mills of this countrys 
recognize that there is an additiona! 
risk involved in doing business with 
foreign countries, and the progres- 


sive manufacturers are willing {o 
share part of this burden with the:r 
selling agents, and with this fair 
understanding between manufactur- 
er and commission house, we pre- 
dict that there will be further 
awakening and that through this 


couperation American products wiil 
find their way in increasing volume 
not only to Cuba, Porto Rico, Central 
and South America, but to the Con- 
tinent and the great remote markets 
of the tropics and the East. 


meet 
exacting 
requirements 


YESTUFFS, under the best of: cir- 
cumstances, must cope with difficult 
conditions. Materials vary, by nature 
and in uniformity ... processes in which 
they are employed also vary with individ- 
ual plants. 


G D C dyestuffs are well able to meet 
these exacting requirements. They are 
scientifically made colors ... earning that 
description by the careful attention given 
to every phase of their manufacture. The 
fact that their distinguishing character- 
istic is guality is the strongest recommen- 
dation for G D C dyestuffs. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CuIcaco, ILL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Experience combining many years 
of study and actual practice in 
the conversion of delicate yarns 
becomes radiantly evident in the 


finished fabric. 


For over thirty years DUPLAN, 
with the single purpose of mak- 
ing perfect fabrics, has been ac- 
cumulating invaluable knowl- 
edge in the conversion of Silk 
and Rayon Yarns. Utilization 
of DUPLAN facilities for yarn 
converting immediately puts 
the character of seasoned crafts- 
manship into your cloth. 


(Commission Dept.) 
DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mills: 
Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. . Naaticoke, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Weavers’ Division Discusses Plain and Fancy Work 
(Continued from Page 17) 


when we went into the new system we had to trace them back. We hope 
to get it down to .75 stop per loom per hour. 

W. R. McELveen, Superintendent, The Langley Mills, Langley, S. C.: 
I have 19 numbers of filling on 312 looms. I should like to find out how to 
run a multiple system on that—in other words, have a battery filler fill the 
batteries with four or five different numbers of filling. 

Mr. DuNcAN, Spartanburg: We have about ten numbers on 700 looms. 
We have most of our battery hands blocked so they have the same numbers 
of filling. In cases where they are not we have small trucks that carry 
small boxes of yarn. At those places where the looms change we have a 
station where they just change boxes. If there is a big variation in the 
numbers you have to cut down the number of batteries per battery hand to 
the extent where I am not so sure it would be profitable. That battery hand 
must make a cycle in the time it takes eight or ten looms to run out. I am 
glad I haven’t the proposition he has. Only one thing occurs to me; you 
might have filling boxes on the loom, have a box attached to the loom with 
the proper number of filling in it. In that way there would be no chance 
of mixing the filling. You might reduce the number of looms so she can 
take care of the coarser fillings. | 


Mr. McELveen: We tried out the multiple system on the same 312 
looms two years ago, but I found I could not block it out. We went to the 
carding and spinning first and saved 33 per cent. We find the weavers are 
making more, but we are still saving 33 per cent. 

Mr. Worrorp: This is no big bugbear; I have seen one man run 76 looms 
and get as much rest as I do, stand around with his arms folded. You have 
to fix the loom. As to all of this being laid back to the spinner, while I know 
most spinners are fat and lazy, you will find a good many stops are due to 
mechanical things. Spinning does play a mighty important part in weaving, 
but we have learned to look behind the loom as well as in front, and when 
the weaver gets behind the loom he will prevent a good many stops. It is a 
hard job to get a weaver to get out of the alley and go back behind the 
loom. You have to have good cotton—extra good cotton, a good carder, a 
good spinner, and a tremendously good weaver to teach this multiple system 
to your help. 

Good Cotton Essential 


W. W. Coss, Superintendent, Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C.: 1 
was down at Pelzer looking over this multiple loom system and talked it 
over with the man there. He said better not go into it if you haven’t a 
cotton grader, for you must have the cotton uniform in staple, grade, and 
character. 

Question: Don’t you think that ought to be done in all cases, whether 
one has the multiple loom system or not? 

Mr. Cops: Yes, but I am like Mr. Phillips; it will not be done. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I want to ask how much they have reduced the man- 
ufacturing cost. 

Mr. Howarp: I will say this; we reduced the cost in every department. 


- I could tell you how much, but I am not going to. 


J. H. Coss, Cloth Room, Walhalla Plant, Walhalla, S. C.: 1 should like 
to know if those on this multiple system have reduced the seconds by using 
it. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: Mr. Riddle claims he reduced his. 

Mr. Harris: We did when we put it on; we reduced our seconds and 
increased our production. 

Question: . Were the seconds reduced in the weave room or in the card 
room or the spinning room? 

Mr. Howarp: Reduced in all the rooms. 


All Departments Must Help 


Mr. Harris: Talking about seconds, as Mr. Howard says, they are re- 
duced in all the rooms. We went through all the rooms, carding, spinning, 
bobbins, warp, and are now doing it on weaving, trying to help the weave 
room. Of course, there were a number of things that we did in carding and 
spinning outside of that, but it has to be carried all the way through, in 
carding, spinning and weaving. 

CHAIRMAN Back: I can understand how this system might be practi- 
cable in a weave room of more than 2,000 looms, but is it practicable in a 
small room, say, of 300 or 400 or 500 looms? Have any of you tried it in 
a small room? 

Mr. Drew: We have it on 500. 

Mr. Puriiips: We have it on 380. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I was wondering if in a big mill you wouldn’t have to 
keep a big array of overhaulers or whether the regular outlay of section 
men, etc., could keep the standard. 

Mr. Howarp: You would probably find you would have to get some extra 
overhaulers to get it into that shape, but you wouldn’t have to keep them. 

Mr. Rippte: To my knowledge, in fourteen years we have not had to 
overhaul. Each section man is responsible for his section. 

Mr. Leister: Is any special attention given to the room in regard to 
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humidity and temperature over and above what it was before the system was 
adopted ? 

Mr. Harris: We put in a complete new equipment. 

Mr. Howarp: We check ours every two hours—make a record every two 
hours. 

Question: You have the Carrier system? 

Mr. Howarp: Yes. 

Mr. Howarp: I can not tell you. 

Mr. Betson: How many looms per weaver and per loom fixer and how 
much was the cost per pound reduced in the weave room and each other 
department in the mill on shade cloth? 

Savings on Shade Cloths 

CHAIRMAN Brack: Is there any one on shade cloths that can answer this 
question? 

Mr. Duncan: I am running shade cloths on the same looms I am run- 
ning prints. On 64 and 60 shade cloth it is practically the same as prints. 

Mr. Betson: How many looms per weaver? 

Mr. DuNCAN: 52. 

Mr. Betson: How many per loom fixer? 

Mr. DuncAN: 80. 

Mr. Betson: What is the wage scale? 

Mr. DuNncAN: The wage scale is the same on shade cloth as it is on print 
cloths. We try to give them a full job. 

In regard to humidity, we have to give it special attention; we have to 
give everything else special attention. There is no single item I can think 
of that you can pass up and leave some on the old system and run the multi- 
ple system successfully. 

Mr. Betson: Can you tell me how much more the stoppage is on shade 
cloth than on prints and sheetings? Is it less or more? And is the stoppage 
in the filling or warp? 

Mr. Duncan: Of course, you have additional stoppage; you have filling 
stops. It should be more. 

Mr. Betson: Do you use the feeder on the shade cloth, and can you run 
as many looms? 

Mr. DuNcAN: We are going back to the feeder. 

CHAIRMAN BLACK: Any more questions? 

Mr. Boxso, Anderson: I should like to ask those of you who use battery 
hands on what basis you pay them. I am paying by the piece. Is that the 
most practicable way or is there a better way? Do you pay by the piece or 
by the battery or by the day? 

Mr. Rippie: We pay ours by the battery. 

Mr. RAMey: We pay ours by the battery. 

CHAIRMAN Back: They seem to pay by the battery. 

Mr. Putiuips: If you eliminate the filling box and give the battery hand 

a truck to roll around in front of him he can fill more bobbins than where 
he has to dig it out of the boxes. 

Heavy Sizing of Warps 

CHAIRMAN BLACK: We shall now take up Question No. 6: “Does it 
pay to size heavy or attempt to load sheetings or drill warps? If so, what 
de you consider a reasonable percentage?’ Of the answers we received, two 
said 7 per cent; one said 8 per cent; two said 10 per cent; five answered: 
“It does not pay to ‘attempt to load these goods.’’ One said 9 per cent, and 
the other didn’t answer. I should like to hear from you on the subject of 
the extent of sizing the yarns. 

Ss. T. BUCHANAN: We are on coarse goods, and we try to put in sizing to 
% per cent and also leave moisture to 8 per cent. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: Let’s hear from Smith Crowe. 

SMITH Crowe, Superintendent, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.: I am 
not in a coarse goods mill. We vary our sizing according to the different 
work that we run. In our mill we run from very soft twist warp to crepe 
warp, soft twist, regular, voile and crepe. Our percentage of size runs from 
4.75 to 5.5. 

CHAIRMAN Brack: What is your percentage, Mr. Davis. 

W. F. Davis, Superintendent, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.: My 
weaver is here, and he can tell you more about that than I can. Please call 
on Mr. Dill. 


Per Cent of Size Varies With Product 


C. P. Dri, Overseer Weaving, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.: I think 
the sizing you put on the yarn should vary according to what you want to 
make. There are some goods you might want to size a little heavier than 
others. On our 80 squares we size around 10 per cent. We have a system 
whereby we can check the size at any time we want to. We have the beams 
all weighed and the weight marked on the head of the beam, and the slasher 
man can weigh every warp. We run anywhere from 9 to 11 per cent on 
bag goods, 80 squares, and broadcloths 90x60 and 100x60. 

CHAIRMAN BLACK: Our time is up, and I shall relinquish the chair to 
Carl R. Harris, of Inman, who will conduct the discussion on fancy weaving. 

Cart R. Harris, Assistant Superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.: 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Photo-Micrographs 
Tell the Story 


System of Slasher 
Control 


Here’s a cross section of No. 13.55 yarn. magnified about 
220 times. 


The dark portion is the size mixture as it has been put on 
(and into) the yarn with the aid of the 7ycos System of Slasher 
Control. Note how the size has penetrated to the very center 
of the yarn and that the size coating is heavy and binding. 


The yarn, slashed in this manner, is ready for smooth opera- 
tion on the looms. It has the correct moisture content for the 
elasticity so necessary for maximum weaving results. The 
fibres are tightly bound in for smooth running. The size coat- 
ing is uniform and tough to prevent wear and chafing. It is 
pliable to decrease shedding. 

This smooth, easy running yarn will enable a weaver to 
handle more looms, will allow faster running looms, fewer 
stops, and fewer knots in the finished goods. 


Our engineers will be glad to show you how to obtain this 
properly slashed yarn for your mill. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
“Blazing the Way to Slasher Room 
Profits,” and our Catalog No. 3 of 
instruments for textile mills. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTDO., 
LONDON 
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When Agitators Should Be 
Ignored 

HE recent attacks upon the cotton 

manufacturing industry of the 
South by Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
Paul Blanshard and other profess- 
ional agitators have aroused such 
a feeling of resentment that they 
may prevent the completion of ad- 
justments that were being consider- 
ed throughout the industry. 

The very fact that men and wom- 
en of that type, who have no con- 
nection with the textile industry and 
have no knowledge of textile condi- 
tions, are making demands under the 
cover of repeated attacks, has 
caused many mill men to express 
opposition to any changes. 

We eall attention to the fact that 
no changes in Southern labor laws 
have ever been made as the resulit 
of the work or attacks of agilators 
such as are now assailing the in- 
dustry. 

Every advancement of standards 
has come with the consent and ap- 
proval and usually at the suggestion 
of men within the textile industry 
who have sought such laws as would 
be fair to the mills and to the work- 
ers, 

The last child labor law enacted 
in Georgia for the purpose of raising 
the minimum age limit had the al- 
most unanimous approval of the 
cotton manufacturers of that State, 
but met such opposition from mill 
employees and farmers that it came 
near being defeated. 

We know that leaders throughout 
the industry have for some Ume 
been discussing certain adjustments 
and we believe that they should ab- 
solutely ignore the professional agi- 
tators who exist both within and 
without our colleges and should 
continue to consider such charges 
as are for the best interest of the 


industry, both from the standpoint 
of the employee and the emphoyer. 

One matter under discussion is 
the 55 hour week. It was legally 
adopted about eight years ago by 
South Carolina and at that time 
most of the mills in other Southern 
States voluntarily adopted that 
schedule. 

Since then many the mills in 
States, other than South Caro.ina, 
have slipped back to the old “60 
hour per week” basis. 

Public sentiment is opposed to a 
week longer than 55 hours and by 
continuing to refuse to comply with 
that sentiment mills are furnishing 
ammunition for the labor unions and 
agitators who seek the “48 hour 
week” as a stepping stone towards 
the “44 hour week” and later the 
“40 hour week.” 

We join many of the leaders in 
the industry in believing that the 
“55 hour week” should apply to 
every Southern State. 

There is much discussion upon the 
subject of the night operation of 
mills. 

We occupy a middle ground be- 
tween those who believe that all 
night operations should be abandon- 
ed entirely and those who contend 
that there should be no curtailment 
of night work. 

In -considering night operations 
there is a factor entirely aside from 
the welfare of the employees and 
that 1s the ability to quickly ex- 


pand production through night 
operal ions. 

Within four years the monthly 
spindle hours in the South have 


been as low as 3,298,000,000 and as 
high as 6,099,379,000. 

No industry is upon a sound basis 
when it is possible to expand pro- 
duction approximately 100 per cent. 

A period of greiter profits for 
cotton mills began in the summer 
of 1926 and the following figures of 


monthly spindle hours, using those 
of every other month, shows how 
spindle hours were stepped up. 


Spind.e hours 


4,445,543,000 
Sept., 1926 
Nov., 1926 _...5,000,997 
Jan., 1927 ...5,50 1,425,000 
March, 1927 6,099,379, 000 


In July, 1926, the South operated 
4,445,000,0U0 spindie hours aad had 
thai. scaie of operation continued 
untii March, 1927, very substantial 
protlilts would have resulted. 

However, as the demand and 
prolits increased, additional spind.es 
were quickly started on night run 
and the increased produclion as (the 
result of such night operations was 
sufficieut to neutralize the demand 
and prevent a normal immcrease in 
Lhe margin of prouotiits. 

As mull after mill joined those 
operating at night the monthly spin- 
die hours rose to 6,099,000,000 per 
month which was almost a 50 per 
cent increase. 

We do not think that at this lime 
it is possible or advisabie to pro- 
hibit the night operation of cotton 
milis, but we do think thal it shuuld 
be made more difficult by raising 
the minimum age for nigat empioy- 
ment from 16, which now prevalis, 
to 18 years. 

It appears to us that mills operat- 
ing regularby at night should be the 
sltrougest advocates of this change 
because while it might cause slight 
inconvenience to mills with a regu- 
larly organized night run, it would 
make it very difficult for day run 
milis to quickly get together a night 
lorce in periods of prosperity. 

Suppose a mill is operating regu- 
larly on a double shift, as were 
many mills in July 1926, when the 
spindle hours were 4,445,000,000, and 


there occurs a sudden demand 
Which increases the margin of 
profit. 


Under such circumstances a night 
and day mill would be able to book 
business at a good margin of profit, 
if it were not for the fact that they 
have to compete with an ever rising 
production which results from day 
run milis putting their spindles and 
looms on night operation. 

If the minimum age for night em- 
p.oyment was 18 years, the day run 
mills would be much slower to be- 
gin night operations and the mill 
with a well organized night line 
would greatly profit by not being so 
quickly faced with additional com- 
petition. 

It seems to us that the mill whiecn 
regularly operates both day and 
night should be the greaiest advo- 
cate of the 18 year restriction, as it 
would make it more difficult for 
other mills to begin night operations 
and to use their increase of produc- 
tion for the destruction of profits. 

The agitators seem to be inclined 
fo concentrate their fire upon the 
mill village and upon the employ- 
ment of those between 14 and 16 
years of age for more than eight 
hours per day. 

The attack upon the mill village 
was begun by Thos. F. McMahon and 
other union leaders who discovered 
that the mill village made unioniza- 
lion a much more difficult problem. 

Tannenbaum, Blanshard, and 
Bishop Cannon have attacked the 
mill village because union labor 
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wanted it attacked and not because 
they believed any of the charges 
they made against the villages. 

Prominent ministers of the South, 
why know the mill village, deny 
every charge made by the agitators. 
Mill viliages are built to meet the 
demands of the employees for them 
and not because the mill desires to 
keep the employees in mill owned 
villages. 

Labor unions put the “8 hours be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age” in the 
Federal Child Labor Laws as an 
entry wedge for a national eight 
hour law. 

The recent advocacy of such a 
provision by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, a New Eng- 
land controlled organization, was iD 
our opinion part of an effort to force 
the South to the same slandards as 
New England. 

There has never been any evi- 
dence of any injury resulting from 
allowing those between 14 and 16 
years of age {o work more than eight 
hours and the mill employees theim- 
selves are unanimous in opposing 
any such limitations. 


There should be no compromising 
or yielding of this point by cotton 
manufacturers of the South. 

A 55 hour law is right and is in 
accord with public opinion. 

An 18 year minimum age limit 
for night work is not only in accord 
with public sentiment, but as a 
means of preventing quick expan- 
sion of production in periods of 
prosperily would greatly add to the 
profits of cotton manufacturing. Its 
greatest advocate should be the mill 
with a well organized night line. 

In considering such additional re- 
siriclions as are advisable, the in- 
dustry should ignore the attacks of 
the agitators and medd.ers and pro- 
ceed to advocate those things which 
they think will be best for both the 
employers and employees. 


Y. M. C. A. Responsible 


HE Secretary of the Y. M. U. A. 

- atl the University of North Carv- 
iina, writes us that when Paul 
Gianshard visited the University 
ieither his fee or expenses were 
paid with University funds, and we 
are glad to be advised of that fact. 

Paul Blanshard served a term in 
jail for disloyalty to the Government 
during the World War and has said 
in an address: 


“I am an American only by accident of 
birth. I do not believe that I have any 
moral obligation to stand for America.” 

The secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
the University of North Carolina 
says that he is responsible for such 
a man lecturing before the students. 

No wonder Blanshard could say in 
his article in “The Survey.” 

“The last college year has witnessed a 
further drift towards the left by the college 
ae 


Acreage and Boll Weevils 


ARSIDE Bureau says: “Our 

latest survey points to acreage 
increase of about 5 per cent. Larg- 
est increase shown in States where 
labor is plentiful and production 
costs low. Survey shows live weevils 
in 381 counties vs. 301 a year ago.” 
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Personal News , 


w. A. Carmichel, of Columbia, =, 
Cc. will be presiden! of the New 
Pilot Knitting Mills, Lexington, a 


T. J. Prince has become 
of winding, spooling and warping al 
the Patterson Mills, Rosemary, N. ©., 
succeeding the late UC. L. Garner. 


FE. H. Thomas has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the High Shoals 
plant of the kes Com- 
pany, High Shoals, N. U. 


overseer 


Virgie Davis, formerly of the Mer- 
rimack Mills, Huntsville, Ala. has 
become second hand in spooling al 
the Flint River Cotton Millis, Albany, 


(78. 


M. L. Wiggins has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer weay- 
ing at the High Shoals plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, High 
Shoals, N, C 


Geo. H. Anderson, president of Vir- 
ginia Manufacturing Company, Fork 
Shoals, S. C., has returned from a 
business trip to Philadelphia. 


A. N. Sifford, who has been acting 
as secretary of the Blacksburg Spin- 
ning Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C., has 
been formally elected to that office. 


G. E. Dombart, public accountant 
of Charlotte, is one of the organizers 
of the Southeastern Bleach and Dye 
Works, which will establish a plant 
at Salisbury. 


J. A. Talford has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Jackson Mill No. 14, Iva, 
S. €., to become master mechanic at 
the Grendel Mill No. 2. Greenwood, 


J. E. Still has resigned as section 
man at the Greenwood Colton Mills, 
Greenwood, C., to accept a siinilar 
position at the Ninetyv-Six Mills, 
Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


O. T. Ross has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C. to become second hand 
In carding at the Whitney Manufac- 
turing Company of the same place. 


i. L. Still, superintendent of the 
Victor plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Mills, Greer, S. €.. will hereafter 
also act as superintendent of the 
\palache plant, Arlington. 


Walter Pate, who has been with 
‘the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. €. has beeome overseer 
carding at the Springfield plant of 
the Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill, S. C. 


R. H. Giggins has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Pomona Millis, 
Greensboro, N. C., and accepted the 


position of overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Con- 
hecticut Mills, Decatur, Ala. 


George Rubrigh! 
manager of the Glorie Underwear 
Mills, Eufaula, N. C., after having 
served in that capacity for 4 years. 
He has aceepted a posilion in Read- 
ing, Pa, his former home. 


has resigned as 


J. M. Kennett has resigned as 
superintendent of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. He 
has been connected with these miils 
for 30 years and has been superin- 
tendent over a long period. 


J. F. Fry, who recently resigned as 
overseer weaving at Pomona Miils, 
Greensboro, N. C., a position which 
he filled for 6 years, has become 
overseer of weaving, quilling and 
cloth room at the Anchor Mills, 
Huntersville, N. ¢ 


Harry W. Mosely, newly 
president of the Greenville Textile 
Club was formerly instailed al the 
meeting of the club last week. He is 
with the Victor-Monaghan Mills, and 
succeeds J. D. Whitmire, who: was 
president last year. 


elected 


. P 
UC. G. Voss is now agen! and super- 


intendent of the Bloomfield Manu- 
facturing Company, Staiesville, N. 


U., but does not have charge of the 
Paola Mills, as was reported through 
error last week. M. L. Poovey con- 
tinues as superintendent of the 
Paola plant. 


J. Ogden Wells, 
Cooper-Wells and Co., 
erknecht, of the Kar! Lieberknecht 
Company; Louis Hirsch, New York 
representative or Cooper-Wells & 
Co., and Ernest Blood, president of 
the True Shape Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. recentiv visited 
the full fashioned hosiery mill of 
Cooper-Wells & Co., at Decatur, Ala. 


president of 
Richard Lieb- 


H. B. Jones, of LaGrange, Ga., has 
been elected president of the South- 
ern Textile Athletic Association. 
Other officers elected were J. D. 
Brown, Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, vice-president; John Cor- 
raux, Judson Mills, Greenville, sec- 
ond vice-president, C. W. Verner, 
Piedmont Mills, Piedmont, treasur- 
er and Leonard Howard, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, secretary. 


Chien Is Gift of Hanes 


Winston- Saiem. N. C. — The con- 
tract for the construction of a mod- 
ern church building for the Hanes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
Hanes, has been awarded to Fogie 
Brothers Company of Charlotte, and 
work is to be started at once. It is 


expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy early in the 
summer. 

The new building, a gift to the 


congregation by P. H. 
lo be of brick construction, with 
limestone trimmings. [he main 
section and an L are to be construct- 
ed now and nrovision is made in 
the plans for addition of another L 
at a later date. 

The main auditorium will nave a 
sealing capacity of 171 to 200 pevplo, 
and the Sunday school departinent, 
to be complete in every detail, will 
include about eight class-rooms of 
large size. 


Hanes, Jr., 18 
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(AMALIE PRODUCTS 


Amalie 


RAYOLENE 


A product of the SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


N various types, AMALIE RAYOLENE 

is a better and safer rayon lubricant 
because it is scientifically adjusted to meet 
individual knitting and weaving require- 
ments. 


Users of the different rayons—those who 
insist upon the best in quality as in uni- 
formity—know by actual performance the 


unequalled value of AMALIE 
RAYOLENE! 


Certain types of AMALIE RAYOLENE 
contain as their base 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania White Mineral Oil, recognized by 
rayon experts for its lightness in “body” or 
viscosity; invaluable for fme lubrication. 
And,—AMALIE White Mineral Oil, a 
produet of our own Pennsylvania Refiner- 


les, is not only tasteless, but odorless and 
colorless as well. 


Only the choicest animal and vegetable oils 
are used in RAYOLENE blends—labora- 
tory controlled. 


There are specific types of AMALIE 
RAYOLENES for your special needs. Our 


experts and the facilities of our Research 
Laboratories are at your disposal. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal textile centers 


L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Greenville, S, C. — The Piedmont 
Shirt Factory has begun operation 
here. The company was organized 


some weeks ago and is the first ol 
ils kind in Greenville. 

Dallas, Tex. — William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass., reported, 
considering Dallas as site for knitted 
underwear plant. 

Gadsden, Ala. —- A new Eng!and 
mill 1s planning to move its piant 
here, accoraing to information re- 
ceived bv the Chamber of «tom- 
merce, 

Lexington, N. C.—The Pilot Koit- 
ting Company has been organized 
here and will install 100 kKniiting 
machines on hosiery. A_ building 
has been leased and equipment will 
arrive within a short time. W. A. 
Carmichel, of Columbia, 8S. U., Is 
president of the company. 

Gastonia, N. — The Gasloniu 
Weaving Company is making good 
progress in building an additional 
unit to its plant here, which pro- 
duces woven labels. As soon as the 
construction is completed, 30 addi- 
fional jacquard looms will be in- 
stalled. The company was establish- 
ed some vears ago and has been'very 
successful. Harry Musard is man- 
ager. 

Columbus, Ga. — Eagie & Phoenix 
Mills, W. C. Bradley, president, has 
let contract to Williams Lumber 
Company, for mill addition; two 
stories, 65x150 feet; structural steel 
beams: metal roof, wood floors; 
sprinkler system; cost $45,000; J. P. 
Bradfield, in charge of work; C. F. 
Hickman, architect. 

Richmond, Va.—Machinery for the 
new Scottsville Braid factory has 
been arriving in carload lots for 
several days from the former loca- 
tion of the concern in New York. 
Herman Aldeman, who will be in 
active charge of the tactory is super- 
vising the removal of the machines 
to the factory building on Valley 
street. It is expected that the fac- 
tory will begin operation by March 1. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—The P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company resumed 
payment of dividends on the ‘com- 
mon and Class B stock with the 
declaration of 15 cents a share on 
both stocks, payable March 10 to 
holders of record February 29. The 
last quarterly payment was 20 cents 
a share on January 1, 1921. 

Burlington, N, C.-— Another large 
processing company is coming to 
Burlington and will be located in 
buildings in East Burlington, one of 
which is reported to be the former 
Keystone paper box factory building. 
Because of certain details involved 
in transfer of the machinery to this 
city the company does not wish at 
this time to give its identity, the 
exact type of processing it will en- 
gage in nor the city from which it 
is removing its operations. 
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The Fa ii sh Company 


INCORPORATE DO 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


ENSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 


fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


Town Piannin 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


and Mill Villages - 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Estate and Home Grounds 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
TLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


ubdivision and Re- General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
ngineering Construction 


Asheboro, N. C.—J. C. Bossong an 
Charles Bossong, of New York, lay 
completed arrangements for estab 
lishing a full fashioned ailk hose: 
mill here. ‘Two-thirds of the cos 
of the building is to be raised local! 
ly. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—-Major George | 
Berry, president of the Internation 
al Printing Pressmen’s and Assis! 
ants Union, at Pressmens Hom: 
Tenn. near here, and others hay: 
organized a company to start a tex 
lile plant at Rogersville, 12 mile 
from Pressmen's Home. Major Berr 
owns extensive land holdings an 
other businees interests. 

Birmingham, Ala. Tne Strowu 
Holeombe Cotton Mills have let con 
tract for an addition tha! will mor 
than double the capacity of th 
plant. Il is expected that the build 
ing will be completed May when 14. 
000 spindles will be installed. 

When the addition is completed 
the napping equipment here will b 
moved to the Buck Creek Mills 
Siluria, which are under the sam: 
management as the  sirowd-Ho!l 
combe, and the latter mili will pro 
duce print cloths only. Robert 4A 
Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 

Salisbury, N. C.— The Southeast 
ern Bleaching and Dve Works, re 
cently organized here, as noted, hav 
secured a building on E. Sieei 
street and Lexington road and wil 
establish a plant for dyeing ane 
bleaching yarns, specializing in siik 
and rayon. T. H. McKay and G. E 
Dombart, Commercial Bank Bide 
Charlotte, are the principal owners 


and Newport, Tenn. plants o 
Charles H. Bacon Co., ner Knoxville 
have been temporarily closed. Th 
Sevierville plant shut down, follow 
ing a visil of J. J. Matlock, of Lov 
don. The company’s mills at Cleve 
land, Greenville, Lenoir Cily, Loudo: 
and Morristown, Tenn., are reporte 
to be operating on full time, The 
manufacture hosiery. 


Blacksburg, S. C.—The Blacksbur: 
Spinning Mills held its annual stock 
holders meeting Friday, re-electin; 
Ss. A. Sifford, president; C. N. Alex 
ander, treasurer and manager: | 
W. Whisenant, vice-president. Thes 
with two newly elected directors, bE 
A. Dobson and J. W. Brown, o 
Gaffney, constitute the board of di 
rectors. The directors meeting fo! 
lowed, electing A. N. Sifford, secre 
lary, the latter having been actin 
secretary during the past vear. 

This mill, it is said, has had 
most successful year and it is pro 
posed to double its capacity durin 
the current year, unless the optio: 
held by Flint & Co., is exercised b 
or before April 17. 


Malvern, Ark.—Further details 0 
the mill to be established here b 
the International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Mo., show that the mill will hav: 
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{4,000 spindles and necessary looms 
for making cloth for shoe lining 
and canvas gloves. J. C. Rand Is 
president. 

The piant will cost more than $1,- 
0,000, will employ from 300 to 400 
people, and will ship approximately 
four carloads of shoe lining and 
eanvas for gloves each week. Here- 
tofpre the International has pur- 
chased cloth for lining and for 
gloves from other mills. Citizens 
of Malvern provided a 300-acre site 
and a bonus of $25,00 toward cost of 
ewitch tracks. Power will be ob- 
tained from the interconnected elec- 
tric system of the Arkansas Power 
and Light Company, 


Columbus, Ga.—Reconstruction of 
the machine shop building of the 
Eagle and Phoenix Mills here, one of 
the oldest buildings of the plan! 
group, has been started, the im- 
provement to cost between $15,000 
and $20,000, according to H. O. David- 
son. vice-president. Mr. Davidson 
stated the rebuilding is simply for 
the purpose of modernizing the shop 
and is not in the line of expansion. 


Chester, S. C.—Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
fon Milis have awarded contract for 
new picker building, to be located 
at the Baldwin Mill, Chester, 8S. CU., to 


(yallivan Construction Company. 
The new building wii be two 
slories and basement, 75x 107 feel, 
of brick and steel construction. Ii 
will be located between the main 
mill and the weave shed. First floor 
will be used for winding, second 


floor for picking, and basement for 
storage. Machinery will be moved 
from present locations to new build- 
Ing. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., are the engi- 
neers. 


Chester, S. C.—The stockholders oi 
the Aragon-Baldwin Coiion Mills, 
Inc., with textile plants at Chester, 
Rock Hill and Whitmire, held their 
annual meeting here. Officers re- 
elected for the ensuing vear are: 
Alexander Long, Sr., of Rock Hill, 
president and treasurer: E. R. Lucas, 
of Chester, vice-president; David 
Jennings, of New York City, vice- 
president; A. L. Emery, of Charlotte, 
vice-president:. E. ©. Hunter, of 
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Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
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Lincolnton, N. C. — The Rudisill 
Spinning Mills have been Organized 
at Cherryville, N. C., to take over the 
Roseland Spinning Mills at Lincoln- 


Chester, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. ‘Work will be started 
shortly on the erection of a $100,000 
picker room for the Chester plant. 


DRYING SERVICE 


‘THE Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. has specialized on the 
problem of drying textiles for over 30 years. It is apparent that 
the requirements of the different classes of textiles are totally different. 

These differences in requirements require differences in the design 
of drying machinery. Our representatives are practical textile men. 
They are available for consultation, and will be glad to submit a report 
on the drying problems in your plant. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
$351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DRYERS 


Cotton Stocks 

Wool and Rags 
Underwear 

VACUUM EXTRACTORS 
HOSIERY DRYING FORMS 


DRYERS 


Skeins, Warps 

Piece Goods 
Piush 
CONDITIONING MACHINES 


CARBONIZING EQUIPMENT 


LEATHER BELTING 


; 


Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid 
system of inspection and put through a ser- 
vice test before leaving our plant. 


We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 
| complete satisfaction. 

| 

Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. 6th Street Phone Hemlock 1027 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


AUanta Boston Charlotte 


Georgia 


Greenville 


Aaseachusette Carolina South Carelina 


ion. The company is capitalized at 
$250,000, and is formed by M. M. and 
C. A. Rudisill, and W. B. Putnan. WU. 
A. Rudisill is treasurer of Cariton 
Yarn Mills, and is connected also 
with Nuway Spinning Co., Cherry- 
ville; Morowebb Mills, Dallas; and 
Rex Spinning Co., Gastonia. 


It is understood that the new com- 


pany will improve the Roseland 
plant, which has been idie for some 
lime, and put if in operation. The 


mill was formerly owned by R. L. 


-Goode and associates, of Charlotte, 


but has been in the hands of the 
bondholders for some time. It has 
4,320 spindles. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Announcemen! 
of $250,000 7 per cent serial gold 
bonds of the Yarns Corporation of 
America, who are soon to build a 
plant in Spartanburg, is. made by 
A. M. Law & Co., stock and bond 
concern. The bonds are being sold 
lo meet the cost of the plant and 
furnish additional working capital. 

The bonds are dated March 1, 
1928, are due serially and are in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and 8500. 

“The Yarns Corporation of Ameri- 
ca was in corporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, January 
15, 1927, and represents a merger of 


three competing concerns,” . the 
statement says, “the Grisman Co. 
Aibel Bros., Mindlin & Gross, Inc.. 


and the Commercial Rayon Dyeing 
Co, ‘COwned by Aibel Bros.) all 
of which companies had been suc- 
cessfully engaged for some vears in 
converting ana disiribuling rayoa 
varns.” 


Anderson, 8, C.—The first unit of 


machinery ‘o be brought to the 
Appleton Manufacturing Company 
Anderson irom the Lowell, Mass.. 


plant of the Appleton Co. 
operation has been suspended. 

The company will transfer 30,000 
spindles and approximately 80 
looms to Anderson for installation 
in the plant here. It is expected Lhat 
all of this machinery will be shipped 
to Anderson before the latter part 
of March and wiil be peauy for im- 
stallalion here when the addition to 
the plant has been completed. 

A portion of the machinery is to 
be installed in the South end of the 
present plant, a portion of the plant 
which has been used _ heretofore 
solely for storage space. 


where 


“The Original Belt of 
Its Kind” 


“The Last Word in Belt 
Standardization” 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Branch 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. R. McElwee, Manager 
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Weavers’ Division Discusses Plain and Fancy Work 
(Continued from Page 21) 


| don’t know why they put this off on me, for I don't claim to be a very good 
weaver to start with and certainly am not a fancy weaver. 

Mr. Willis has two reels of moving pictures on rayon which we can show 
now but can not show later. I think it will be better to have them now, as 
they will interest everyone, and have the discussion after lunch. If there is 
no objection, we shall do that. 

Moving pictures on the manufacture of rayon were shown, after which 
the meeting adjourned for lunch. 


Discussion on Fancy Weaving 


The fancy weavers met in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. at 2:10 p. m. 
and were called to order by Carl R. Harris, who presided in the absence of 
bk. A. Franks. 

Warps With Different Yarn Numbers. | 

CHAIRMAN Harris: The first question for discussion is: “What is the 
best method to make up warps that have different numbers of yarn?’”’ The 
answers are as follows: ‘Generally speaking two beams, though there are 
some weaves where one beam would be preferable.” “If the nature of the 
weave is the same in different numbers of yarn, distribute the different num- 
bers proportionately in the slasher comb.’’ . “All owing to the kind of weave.” 
“Two beams.” “We go by the different weaves; where cord has floats we 
use top beams but on plain work one beam; on twenty harness dobbies with 
different counts I prefer two beams.”’ “In most cases on one beam.” “Put 
different numbers on different beams.’’ “To have different beams for each 
number of yarn.” Is there any discussion on that? 

J. K. Pooxe, Assistant Superintendent, Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C.: 
My experience has been that if the weave is of such a nature that you can 
put it on one beam it is always best to put all of your yarn on one beam. 
Sometimes you can not do that because the nature of the weave is such that 
the contraction is so different, and that is sometimes the reason you use 
different numbers. Maybe you have a different weave there, or the end of 
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the weave is different, and the contraction might be different, so much so 
that you can not put it on one beam. If it can be made on one beam I should 
say always make it on one beam. 


SmitH Crowe: I have a weave in the mill now that has two different 
yarns in it other than yarn 60, two-ply. That ply of yarn is weaving a cer- 
tain stripe. I am running that all from one end, 60s two-ply and 50s reg- 
ular. 


Mr. Poote: Using the 60s two-ply, you can put the 60s on another beam, 
but you would have another beam-to fool with. 


CHAIRMAN Harris: Well, the thing I want to bring out is whether, with 
that nature of weave, that difference in yarn, it is customary. That is the 
thing we want to bring out. Are there men here who do it? 

A MemsBer: With the same kind of filling, the filling will contract the 
same. Say you run three ends of the same number, they will not all run 
from the same beam satisfactorily. The filling will contract accordingly. 

A MemsBer: You can handle that on the slasher. 


One Beam is Best 


J. F. BLackmon, Designer, Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C.: There are a lot 
of things to consider. The first is that you take two yarns that will mix; 
you have to be a good judge of that. Another thing; you have to determine 
the amount of size for the different kinds of yarns. You can not size all of 
them the same. I believe it will give you a better weave if you put it all 
one beam, if you can. You have to be a good judge of it. We put all our 
handkerchiefs on one beam and don’t size them. We run them through 
raw, and they take up nicely. ‘There are a lot of things you have to take 
into consideration. One thing in favor of putting it all on one beam is that 
if you have a fabric you can make on one beam it gives a better finished 
result, because generally the top run of yarn is under more tension than the 
bottom. We have had trouble where we ran from the top end; cords broke 
in the finishing; so we put it all on the bottom beam. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: I remember Mr. Crowe was telling me .about that 
weave out there, and he mentioned it. I read you the answers we got, and 
it looks as though they are about evenly divided. There are three out of 
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eight that say put the different numbers on different beams; the others say 
according to the weave. Anything else on that? 

Mr. Crowe: Our 50s yarn is being run with 60s, two-ply. We assume 
we use one beam; we take the space of two beams for one end of 60 two-ply. 
That would be as near as we could possibly get and would bring us much 
nearer together than 50s and 30s. We have to take into consideration that 
30s will not contract with the filling as the 50s will, do by making a whip 
roll with a 60 and 50 instead of 50 and 30, with the kind of weave I am 
making, it will be all right. Of course, the weave always has to be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Poote: That is about what I try to practice. In other words, he 
cited a particular instance there. I always try to lay my heavy yarns not 
distributed proportionately but a little less, even to 10s and 15s. I use the 
coarse yarns a little less in proportion than the fine yarns, for the reason 
Mr. Crowe mentioned; they do not take up the filling. By reason of the 
warp end being larger, the warp end will not contract. Therefore if you 
lay it proportionately you will have a tendency of the coarse yarn to run 
slack. 

Mr. Bitackmon: I brought out a while ago that uneven tension will cause 
breaks in the finishing. I find that running the coarse yarns a little less 
than in proportion will give better results. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: The next question is, “Why one beam?” I will 
read you the answers: ‘One beam is always the best if contraction is the 
same in the weave.” “Less cost.” “Because you get best results.” ‘Less 
slashing cost, easier to put on loom and start up, better tension on yarn 
with few ends, more regular width.”” “When you have one number of yarn.” 
Is there any discussion there? 

Mr. Gacwrin, Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.: By using two beams very 
often the top beam will run out before the bottom beam. Of course, that 
could be regulated by measuring processes. We have that trouble in our 
plant. It necessitates two operations, which makes additional cost. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: That is the same trouble we have with getting 
slasher sets to run out even. 

Mr. GARWIN: Yes, only more so. 

Why Two Beams? 

CHAIRMAN Harris: The next question is, “Why two beams?” Let me 
read the answers: “Usually the different yarns are woven differently, con- 
sequently the contraction is not the same.” “‘When weave is such that con- 
traction is so much different that ends in one weave get tight and break, and 
ends in other weave get slack and cause overshots, then two beams must be 
used.” “Run tension on different numbers on account of size of yarn.” 
‘When the takeup is radically different it should be put’on two beams, also 
silk where mixed with cotton.” ‘“‘Because different numbers of yarn do not 
lie well, beams with different numbers.” ‘Better running work by getting 
the right tension on each beam.” In other words, it resolves itself down to 
using one beam if possible. Those are the answers Mr. Franks got. 

Covering Fabric With Two or More Beams 

The next question is, ““Can you cover a fabric with two or more beams?” 
Can you cover a fabric as well running two beams as one? How about 
that? 

Mr. BLrackmon:. I say no. 

Mr. Poorer: I think you could if it were possible to get the same tension. 
That might be possible but highly improbable. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: The answer to that question are: “Not as well as 
with one beam.” “I think this would be very difficult if very much plain 
weave is shown in the goods.”’ “Only in terry and pile weaves.” “Yes; set 
whip roll high, filling covering fabric, with tension on both beams.” “Yes: 
it is more difficult than one beam.” “Different interlacing should be no- 
ticed, as well as different counts.” “Yes.” 


What Are “Shiners?”’ 

The next question is, “What are shiners in silk or rayon goods?” 

Mr. Crowe: Tight silk. 

A MempBer: Loose silk. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Poorer: I think I put down my answer as unnatural pick, either too 
tight or too slack. Usually more tightness causes shiners. 

Mr. BrackMon: When silk is wound on the bobbin more moisture causes 
it to expand. If silk is treated so humidity will affect it very little, that is 
the ideal way to have it treated. It is hard to make a shiner with dry silk 
or silk that is treated properly, so moisture can not get to it. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: - The question is, what is a shiner? 

Mr. BLacKMOoN: It is uneven tension. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: The answers we got are: “Stretched or tight picks 
on loom, or silk that is stretched in process.’”’ “A conspicuous thread or 
threads.” “Kinky filling and tight picks.” ‘Variation in tension in manu- 
facturing.” “They come from several causes; tension too tight on winders, 
or packing hugging cop in shuttle, hanging up on skeins on rewinder.” ‘“Gen- 
erally caused by the silk absorbing moisture and expanding or stretching, 
also tight and loose picks.” ‘Tight picks running horizontally across the 
cloth.” “Stretched or bad rayon.”’ 
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The next question is, “How to remedy them?” 
way? 


Can anyone suggest a 


Must Condition Silk 


Mr. BLackmon: When there is nothing wrong except in the weaving, the 
first thing to consider is the condition of the silk. It is generally done by 
dipping in oil or spraying in oil and extracting the oil by some process. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: How about it, Mr. Crowe? 

Mr. Crowe: I agree with him. The stretch needs to be eliminated in 
rayon as much as possible. A great many times shiners are made before 
they ever get to the weave room. 


Many Causes for Rayon Shiners 


Mr. Poote: When I get to having trouble with shiners I don’t confine my 
inquiry altogether to the weave room. I work to get rid of them, but not 
in the weave room altogether, because I have often found that the trouble is 
in winding and in quilling it, as well as in weaving. Of course, the tension 
will cause shiners if it is not right. I think the shiner may be caused by any 
process in rayon, from the time you take it out of the case. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: How can you get the tension properly regulated? 

Mr. Poote: What I have in my fillers are weights all the way from noth- 
ing up to a pound. I usually regulate that by changing the tension weight. 


Adjusting the Tension 


(CHAIRMAN Harris: It is customary in silk to use some kind of artificial 
tension in the shuttle, isn’t it? 

Mr. Pooie: Yes, it is. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: What do you think is best? 

Mr. Poote: I don't know. I get pretty good results from flannel. 

Question: Do you like that better than filling? 

Mr. Pooie:. Yes, because | get bétter results. 

Mr. BLACKMON: We use a shuttle that has a woolen eyelet. 

A Memper: I use the Neutry eye. 

Mr. Poote: There is another reason why I use flannel. I change so often 
in the weave room; I might be running two warps of rayon filling on the 
same loom, then put in a warp of cotton. I use a different bobbin and use a 
cifferent. filling quill for rayon and cotton; but I use a combination shuttle, 
one shuttle on which I can run either cotton or rayon. It is a right difficult 
matter with that shuttle to get the proper tension on rayon. I use a shuttle 
with just an ordinary eye, which I use on a majority. of cotton substances. 
Therefore I can not do much with my eye: I have to do it in the tension 
back in the shuttle. That is the main reason why I use flannel, because | 
am using this special. shuttle for both rayon and cotton. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: You have to run the tension all the way back? 

Mr. Poore: Yes. 

Mr. Garwin: I should see that the shuttle is boxed properly, that the 
shuttle is in the box all right and not too tight. Eliminate as far as possible 
all knots. I think that was brought out: also the proper filling of the bob- 
bin. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: Mr. McKenna, you have been using some rayon 
here in the school, haven’t you? 

Mr. McKenna, Instructor in Dyeing and Weaving, Clemson College: 
Yes. I should like to hear something about oiling rayon. 

Oiling Ravon 

Mr. BLACKMON:  Dzip it in soda; let it lie for about ten minutes. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: What kind of oil? 

Mr. Blackmon: I can not say; there are a lot of trade names. 
remember it. 

(CHAIRMAN Harris: How? 

A MEMBER: We spray it with the oil. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: All of you use oil, some kind of oil, do you? 

Mr. Crowe: We have used oil but are not using it at present. 

Mr. Poote: That is my fix. At times we use it and at times make up 
(ur minds it ts best not to use it. 

(CHAIRMAN Harris: What kind of oil? 

A MemsBer: Silk oil. 

A MEMBER: Neat’s foot oil. 

Remedies for Shiners 

CHAIRMAN HARRIS: Perhaps you would like to hear the answers that 
were received to the question as to how to remedy shiners, so I will read 
them. “Eliminate all stretch in every process of handling during manufac- 
ture, preparatory process, and on loom.” “Uniform tension on ends in all 
processes through which yarn passes, as well as at loom.” “Have tension 
right in shuttle, harness timed right, not too much power on loom.” “Start 
from the first time you touch it until the last time always to keep in mind 
not to rough or stretch it.” “Just have everybody trained to watch about 
Cefects and stop shiners; we are bothered very little.” ‘Condition silk: 
even tension in shuttle.’”’ “Broken filaments in silk or rayon, irregular ten- 
sion in shuttles are to be noticed.” “Less tension in shuttle.” Is there any 
argument or any discussion on those answers? 

Question: What type of bobbin? 


I dont 
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Mr. Poote: I use a cone bobbin, shellaced. 

Mr. BLACKMON: I use cone bobbins, enameled. 

R. M. Hucues, Overseer Weaving, Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C.: We 
-e the shellacked bobbin. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: Are any different types from those being used? Mr. 
rowe ? 

Mr. Crowe: I use the cone bobbin, shellaced. 

Mr. Poote: Is anybody using a bobbin where the rings are larger near 


he small end of the bobbin? 


(CHAIRMAN HArrts: Is anybody using that? (No response.) 

Mr. Poote: My reason for asking is that I have noticed several articles 
bout rayon showing it quilled on a bobbin of that type, and I wondered if 
nybody has tried it. 

Mr. BLACKMON: We tried it on some samples, ran a very~fine grade of 

‘Mr. Poote: Has anyone had trouble with rayon sloughing off? 

Mr. Crowe: We have, to some degree. 

(CHAIRMAN Harris: What did you do? 

Mr. Crowe: I don’t know what all we did do. 

Mr. BLackMOoN: That depends on the tension of your silk. Take silk 
rcond't’oned and put it under heavy humidity and it will slough off. 
Question: Will not Mr. Stribling tell us something about quilling the 
ibbin? 

CHAIRMAN Harris: We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. Stribling. 

Ouilling the Bobbin 


J]. W. Srripiinc, Universal Winding Company, Atlanta, Ga.: I am a 


epresentative of the Universal Winding Company, and I don't know whether 
| should have anything to say here. (“Go ahead.) For this gentleman’s 


formation, however, that five-wind, as we call it, will help out a whole lot 
ver the seven. The five-wind binds the silk better over the quill. To do 
at you cut production in the machine, because five-wind will not run as 
St as seven-wind. 

Mir. WEEDON: Even the manufacturer himself has trouble with keeping 
yon on the cone unless it is immediately conditioned, and I should not be 
irprised if that is the trouble. If it is not conditioned immediately it will 
nwind. It is rather stiff and springy. 

Mr. Poorer: I should like to ask how many looms you usually have on 
iyon, 

Mr. Crowe: Solid rayon, not any at present. We have had as high as 


5 


G. V. HANNA, Overseer Weaving, Watts Mills, Laurens, 5. C.: I have 

(Question: How many are running rayon in automatic looms? 

Mr. HANNA: Six. 

Mr. Poote: I am running 350 but have the magazine cut off. 

Mr. Hucues: I have the magazine on six. 

Mr. Poote: Anything that comes in contact with rayon has a tendency 
) change it, to break the filaments. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: Let’s go on to the next question. ‘What are the 
uses of streaks in warp of rayon fabrics?’ What are the causes? 


Streaks in Warp of Rayon Fabrics 


Mr. Crowe: Mr. Poole ought to be in better position to answer that than 
nybody else, as he has run more solid rayon warps than any of the rest of 
Mr. Poorer: I think I gave that in my answer to the question as to what 
uses Shiners; it is an unnaturally conspicuous end or pick. When I got 
wn to that question I didn’t know whether it had reference to colored 
iyon or what. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: What has been the experience of some others? 

Mr. Hucues: Slack ends, where you have to piece up. Where you have 
tight end, that will make a streak. The slightest bend in the reed will 
lake a streak. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: The answers listed here are: “This is probably 
iused by making up warp out of two different batches of rayon of the same 
rade and brand but made at different times.” “If rayon is natural color, 
is could be caused by uneven denier or abuse of rayon in processing it. If 
clored rayon, uneven dyeing.” “Not knowing how to handle it, same 
cight on each thread. Avoid rough or slack ends.”’ “Streaks are mostly 
| warp, or uneven dyeing. Uniform dyeing helps streaks in warp, but a 
zht thread is a streak.” “Reed may cause this; silk improperly sized.” 
Mr. Crowe: The question is whether that fabric is to be finished or dyed 
me color. It may not be so noticeable in the gray but will be very notice- 
ble when it is finished and dyed. 


Remedies for Streaks 


CHAIRMAN Harris: The next question is, “How to remedy streaks?” Is 
Nere any discussion on that? 

Mr. Poote: The only way to do it, as far as I can see, is to have if possi- 
ble the same condition where the rayon is stored, the same relative condition 
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and everything; that might be a help. Store your rayon. Then if you d 
get two ends out it might be less likely to get streaks, if that is the cause 
The cause, as I understand it, is that the rayon is conditioned under different 
conditions. One batch might be overheated. It might not be possible t 
tell it until the piece of goods is finished; then it bobs up. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: There are five answers here: “By using all of on 
batch before beginning on the other.” “Size rayon for denier, examine proc 
essing machines, and examine dyeing process and methods.” “Same as it 
filling, proper handling, same tension, also select yarn for each warp.’ 
‘Watching for the above defects and training all help to be careful in han 
dling rayon at all stages.” “A reed not so deep, silk with elasticity retainec 
in slashing, and also not too stiff and harsh.” 


Harness on Dobby Weaves 


The next question is, “Is it practicable to condense number of harness o1 
dobby weaves?” | 

Mr. Poote: As I understand the question, it all depends on the figures 
on whatever you are going to make. That largely depends on the weave. 

Mr. Crowe: On some weaves it is and on some it is not. It can be an 
swered yes and no. There are some dobby weaves that could be made possi 
bly on 8 harness where it would be a decided advantage to make it on 12 o1 
14, and you make a straight draw out of it. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Black 
mon? | 


Mr. BiackMon: Usually so. Sometimes the less harness you have, ‘the 
less liable you are to have these bad places. 


Mr. Hanna: I think the less harness you can use, the better, from this 
standpoint—because you keep the tension tighter for the shuttle. The more 
harness you have, the farther your harness eye is from the shuttle, it makes 
that end inclined to slack. The closer you can get them, the fewer dropped 
threads, skips, and things like that you will have, on heavy, plain, or fancy 

CHAIRMAN Harris: There are six answers to that question, as follows 
“Yes and no.” “Yes.” “It is.” “In some cases.” “No.” “Yes.” 

Is there any more discussion? If not, let’s go on to the next question 
which is “Why?” I think that has been covered, and I will read you the 
answers. There are four. “There are some weaves that it is desirable, to 
condense harness as much as possible, where sley is very thin, and thi 
number of heddles on harness is not excessive.” “It is on heavy weave.’ 
“To take load off head, reduce space for drawing threads, can watch floats 
and skips.”’ “If harness run high it may be better.” 

The next question is, “Why not?” Why is it not practicable? The an 
swers are: “Other weaves that have staggered or irregular draws can be 
made more simple by adding harness and making the draw straight; als 
where the sley is very heavy it is better to add more harness, so there will be 
less heddles per harness, even thought it be a plain weave.’’ “Should not 
condense on light construction.” “Some occasions sheet of yarn is so heavy 
it is better to be distributed on more harness and save high breakage. 
“Broken draw may make it very difficult for the weaver, also in drawing in. 
“Because the drawing in will be more complicated for the weaver, and you 
will have more misdraws in your cloth.” 


That covers the list of questions. I shall be glad to have any questions 
that any of you care to ask and discuss those for, say, fifteen minutes. Are 
there any questions? 

Mr. Hanna: I have chambray running on automatic loom and have ; 
lot of trouble in ierking ends on magazine ends. When it changes filling 1 
ierks the loose and back in and puts in a double pick. I have not been abl 
te stop it. Can anyone tell me how? 

Mr. Poote: I have that trouble, too. 

Question: How long have you been running that way? 


Mr. HANNA: We put the fabric on just two or three weeks ago. Thi 
particular style is colored filline. and it shows up so much plainer. On whit 


one would not notice it. 40s filling. 

Question: Do you condition the filling? 

Mr. Hanna: No. 

A Memser: If you condition the filling it might help it. 

Mr. Hanna: I have two shuttles. The thread is jerked in on the cha 
when it changes bobbins in the magazine. 

CHAIRMAN Harris: We have that trouble on cotton, lots of times it fail 
te hold and jerks loose from the battery. A lot of times it will not cut a 
all and will not hold. We have trouble that way. 

Mr. Poorer: I had that trouble once and found I was getting double pick 
on a rather heavily constructed fabric. I found the filling wes breaking an 
the loom was turning over without a pick in it, when I really thought it wa 
jerking in. 

Mr. HucHes: We stopped a good deal of it by different things we d 
We took a wire and placed around the temple screw and made it shorter and 
easier to pull out. 

CHAIRMAN HARRIS: 
now adjourn. 


If there is nothing else to come up, the meeting wil 


(For list of those present at the meeting see Page 33.) 
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Certificates for Textile 
Students 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Desirability 
. establishing a system of uniform 
oxtile certificates for persons who 


nave taken certain units of instruc- 


‘on in night schools was stressed by 
-jneakers at the convention of exe- 
itive officers, State directors, Slate 
upervisors of industrial education 
session here. T. H. Quigley, of 
-eorgia Sehool of Technology, was 
»med chairman of a committee to 
ike a report on the question. 
Possibility of vocational programs 
public service corporations was 
.e principal topic before the con- 
ention at which Frank Cushman, 
nief of industrial education service 
r the Federal Vocational Board. 
d President H .A. Morgan, of the 
[niversity of Tennessee, made ad- 
lresses, 


Dixie’s Textile Supremacy 


The South leads America in cotton 

anufactures, having some _ three 
hundred and tive thousand more 
spindles than all the other States 
ombined and opereting srxty-five 
per cent of the country’s total of 
spindle hours. These epoch-mark- 
ng figures m the 1928 edition of the 
southern Railway System's Textile 
Directory, a collection of facts from 
iuthoritative sourees, reveal Dixie 
is at last supreme in a realm of 
ndustry where, a generation ago, 
she he'd only a beginner's stake. 
s doubtful that the world’s eco- 
nomic annals affords a higher in- 
‘lance of such progress at once 
speedy and sure. 

In 1880 the South had scarcely 
nore than five per cent of the cotton 
spindles in the United States. From 
‘hen till now, when she has fifty and 
lorty-two hundredths per cent ol! 
‘them all, her textile growth has 
been so well sustained that it seems, 
‘hen looked back upon, almost un1- 
orm from season to season. “Since 
‘il Southern mills each vear have 

those of all the other States in 
sumption of cotton. In 1926 the 
“cuth passed New England in. the 
mber of spindles installed, and in 
7 definitely took the lead over all 


ier parts of the United States, 
luding New England; in cotton 
nufacturing capacity.” In that 


ir, moreover, there wag a net gain 
live hundred and two thousand, 
» hundred and ten spindles in the 
ith, and a net loss of one million, 
ee hundred seventy-two 
usand four hundred and forty- 
ir spindles in the other States. In 
‘Same period Southern mil-s con- 
ned five million, four hundred 
1 four thousand, seven hundred 
| fourteen bales of cotton, or 
enty-two and ninety-seven hun- 
‘dths per cent of the nation’s to- 
; and “with 50.42 per cent of the 
ndles in place, worked 65 per cent 
the aggregate spindle hours of the 

t is significant, too, that woolen 
1 worsted mills are in evidence, 
it silk manufacturing grows, and 
il during the last twelvemonth 
portant rayon plants were estab- 
hed. Southward the textile em- 
‘e takes its way. In publishing a 
‘ectory, with maps and statistical 
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tables, of these vast developments, 
the Southern Railway System ren- 
ders a valuable service. Better still 
is its daily endeavor to draw indus- 
tries to this region and to encourage 
their growth. 

Of Georgia it is cheering to note 
from the figures given that her in- 
crease in textiles during the last 
few years has been especially mark 
ed and that the Southward trend 
bids fair to find its crest and climax 
within the wondrous resources of 
her Piedmont zone.—Atlanta Jour- 
nal. 


A Cottonless Southeast? 


The Southeast as a “land of col- 
ton” is destined to live only in snog 
and tradition, if so able a chemist as 
Dr. William J. Hale is right. The 
cost of growing it in this region, he 
predicts, will make its displacement 
here by other crops a matter of 
economic necessity. 
organic chemical research for the 
famous Dow laboratories of Midland. 
Michigan, Dr. Hale commands a 
wide hearing. His forecast concern- 
ing cotton was made in an address, 
at Charleston, to the annual meeting 
of leaders in the naval stores indus- 
tries. 


“Cotton still will ho‘d its own west 
of the Mississippi,” he said, in sub- 
stance; “and in the Southeast its 
cultivation can be continued at u 
profit for some years to come on the 
larger plantations, but the smal! 
farmer will do well to look about 
for other crops at once.” He expects 
the rivalry which the old staple 
already faces in “alpha cellulose 
from woody fibres” to become keener 
and keener, and at length irresisti- 
ble. “The high-priced product can- 
not compete with the low-priced 
cellulose now being manufactured 
from wood and soon to be made 
from cornsialks..” 


Fortunately, the resources of this 


region are such that it could dis-— 


pense, in time, with what has been 
iis major money crop and still con- 
tinue prosperous. Indeed, there are 
thoughtful observers who believe 
that it would be better for the 
Southeast today if cotton were re- 
duced to a minor place in its agri- 
culture. Certainly Georgia has been 
better off since the bo.!| weevil in- 
vasion forced restriction of the cot- 
ton acreage and gave urgent incen- 
tive to production of foodstuffs. 
Communities on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy a decade ago are now thriv- 
ing, as a consequence of dairy farms’ 
having taken the place of cotton 
fields. 

Changes as far-reaching as that 
which Dr. Hale has in mind do not 
come precipitately, as a rule, but 
develop gradually over periods rath- 
er long, sometimes so gradually as 
never to disturb the existing eco- 
nomic order. In an age of speeding 
science, however, it is conceivable 
that such processes may move rap- 
idly. The reassuring fact is that in 
a State like Georgia the change, 
whether swift or low, would leave 
the bases of prosperity unimpaired. 
—Atlanta Journal. 


The Viscose Company is to buiid 
another unit at Lewiston, Maine dur- 
ing this year. 
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Domestic Mill Consumption 
of American Cotton By 
Grades and Staples 


(Continued from Page 12) 


FOUR—Domestic Mill Consumption 

The consumption data herein re 
ported indicate that the average of 
the grades and staples consumed by 
American mills is higher than the 
average of the crop of Georgia. I 
is planned to make estimates of the 
grades and staple produced through- 
out the cotton belt another vear 
and to extend the utilization study 
to a greater number of mills. Were 
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In general, it is found that th: 
cotton used by print cloth establish. 
ments ranges from 15-16 of an inch 
to 1 3-32 inches in staple and from 
low middling to good middling in 
grade. 

This increase in per capita con 
sumption of cotton cloth is signifi- 
cant for two reasons: (1) Cotton 
cloth represents more than three- 
fourths of all lint cotton consumed. 
and (2) the increase has occurred 
in spite of the obvious decrease in 
the quantity of cotton that goes into 
women's clothing. 

The increasing quantities of cot- 
fon cloth goime into automobiles. 


Table 10—Per capita-consumption of cotton cloth in the United States. 
census years 1899-1925. 


Ave. Yearly 


Consumption 


Per Capita 


Million Population Consumption 
Year Sq. Yds. Million Sq. Yds. 
1899 and 1904 1,539 79 57 
1909, 1914 and 1919 6,064 98 62 
1921, 1923 and 1925 7 202 112 64 


such data available for the past sev- 
eral years, the trend of consumption 
by qualities, as well as that of pro- 
duction, would be indicated. In the 
absence of such data, it is impossible 
to draw definite conclusions as to 
the relation between the national! 
consumption of any particular grade 
or staple length and its production. 

These data do not prove conclu- 
sively that the long-time trend of 
the demand for various grades and 
staples of lint cotton is upward, be- 
cause no accurate records of cotton 
content of the different counts of 
yarn are available. Nevertheless 
they do indicate an increase in de- 
mand for better cotton. 

According to customary methods 
of _.yarn manufacture, the warp 
counts above 20 and the filling 
counts above 30 are usuaily made 
from catton 1 inch and longer in 
length. Other things being equal, 
the higher the grade of the cotton 
and the longer, stronger, and more 
uniform the staple, the higher the 
count and the strength of the yarns 
that can be manufactured from tt. 

Unfilled orders for cotton goods 
anticipate by one to two months the 
trend of raw cotton consumption. A 
part of the lag between unfilled or- 
ders for cloth and cotton consumed 
in its manufacture is accounted for 
by the time that is required to 
process cotton at the mill. In New 
England, on a single 48-hour shift 
basis, it requires at least six weeks 
to process print cloth. On finer 
goods, the time required may run 
as high as four or five months. 

The unfilled orders for cotton tex- 
tiles, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce from the 
reports of the Association of Cotton 
Merchants of New York and the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., may 
be used by the grower, the mer- 
chant, and the manutacturer as an 
indication of immediate demand. 

For example, in print cloths, the 
unfilled orders increased from 124 
million yards at the end of January, 
1927. to 161 million yards at the end 
of June. During this time the aver- 
age monthly production was 70.7 
million yards. These figures indi- 
eated that for the next few months 
there would be an increased con- 
sumption of cotton by print cloth 
mills. 


rubber goods, wall coverings, awn- 
ings, road markers, harness, substi- 
tutes for leather, and a great va- 
riety of other relatively new arti- 
cles, has more than offset the effects 
of changing styles of clothing and 
of the increased competition from 
jute, rayon, silk and other textile 
materials. 

The utilization of cotton in these 
several directions has come about 
without organized effort on the part 
of manufacturers and growers to 
develop new uses for their prod- 
ucts. There is reason to believe that 
By means of a thorough-going analy- 
sis of the markets for cotton goods. 
we may find ways and means of 
increasing the per capita consump- 
Lion of cotton at home, if not abroad 
Cheaper Cloth Promised 

Italians By Mussolini 

Rome, Italy. cloth will 
soon be available in all of Ita!y at 
Premier Mussolini's instigation 
Eight categories of cloth. six ot 
which are all wool, and two a com- 
bination of wool and cotton, will be 
put on the market at retail prices 
ranging, roughly, from $2.10 to 7 
cents a meter. (A little more than : 
yard.) 

These prices, a government com. 
munication says, are lower than any 
pre-war prices, taking into consid- 
eration the lira’s present valuation 


India Cotton Placed 
ms 4,586,000 Bales 


W C.—Cotton produc 
tion for all India for the 1927-192: 
season is estimated at $4,586,00( 
bales of 478 pounds net, according t 
a cable received by the Bureau o 
Agricultural Economies from. th 
Indian Department of Statistics a 
Calcutta. This estimate, which i: 
the second and final, indicates ai 
increase of 10.2 per cent over las 
season's crop of 4,162,000 bales, an 
a decrease of only .6 per-cent fron 
the average production for the las 
five years. 

Acreage planted to cotton thir 
Season is estimated at 23,812,001 
acres. 
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Attendance at Weavers’ Meeting 


Among those who attended the 
meeting of the Weavers’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Assocation, 
held last week at Clemson Coilege, 
s ¢.. were the following: 


Able. J. W., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Abbeville Cotton Mill, Abbeville, 
S. 

Alexander, Joseph A. Loomfixer, 
Courtenay Mfg, Co., Newry, 8. U. 
Allen. M. G, Overseer Weaving, 
Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 

N. 

Asbelle, J. A., Asst Supt., The Lang- 
ley Mills, Langley, 8. C. 

Barber, H. S., Student, Clemson UCol- 
lege, Clemson College, 8S. C. 

Barton, T. R. Night Weaver, Orr 
Mills, Anderson, 8, UC. 

Ratson, Louis P., Sou. Rep.. Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co., Greenville, S. UC. 

Becknell, W., Supt... Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bell, J. L., Student, Clenison College, 
Clemson College, 8S. C. 

Bennett, D. L., Overseer, Drayton 
Mills. Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bevill, S. H. Overseer Weaving, 
Orr Cotton Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 
Bishop, C. W., Overseer Weaving, 

Saxon Mill, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bishop, O. Overseer Weaving, 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Converse, S. C. 

Black, W. A. Supt., Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8.C. 

Kiackman, J. F.. Overseer Weaving, 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 

Blackman, J. M. Student, Clemson 
College, Clemson College, 8. C. 

Bobo, J. L. Overseer Weaving, 
Anderson Mills, Anderson, §&. UC. 

Bolt, A. D. Weaver, Mills Mill, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Bowen, B. H., Overseer Weaving, 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C. 

Bowen, R, L.. Overseer Weaving, 
Norris Mill, Cateechee, 8. C. 

Bradford, J. B., Overseer Weaving, 
Cherokee Falls Mill, Cherokee 
Falls, C. 

bray, J. T., Overseer Carding, Wood- 
side Mill, Greenville, | 

buchanan, 8S. T., Supt., Piedmont 
Mig. Co., Piedmont, 8: C. 

jurgess, J. H. Weaver, Mollohon 
Mill, Newberry, S. C. 

Surriss, J. L., Student, Clemson Gol- 
‘ege, Calhoun, S. C. 
ildwell, J. J.. Weaver, Issaqueena 
Mill, Central, S. C. 
dwell, O. F., Outside Supt., Dray- 
‘on Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 
ilvert, L. G. Overseer Weaving, 
Mill No, 2, Clifton, S. C. 
impbell, A. L.. Overseer Weaving, 
Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 
mpbell, M. M., Student, Clemson 
Lollege, C. 
ntrell, Ev L.. Overseer Weaving, 
\lexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
Na 
rlee, E. F., Instructor Weaving 
ind Designing, Clemson College, 
Ss. 
rier, W,. E., Overseer Spinning, 
\nderson Mill, Anderson, C. 
andler, C. L., Supt., Gaffney Mfg. 
Gaffney, S. C. 
ark, C. C., Salesman, Hart Products 
Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. 
ark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
ark, F. J., Supt., Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Spinning, 


Langley Cotton Mill, Langley, 8S. C. 
Cobb, J. H., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Victor-Monaghan Mill, Walhalla, 
S. C. 
Cobb, W. W., Supt. Norris Cotton 
Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 

Collins, F. L. Cloth Room Overseer, 
Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 
Council, J. B. Jr., Clemson Textile 

Department, Clemson College, 5. 


Crain, W. C., Student, Clemson Col- 
lege, Greenville, 8. C. 

Creswell, Oliver, Slasher Foreman, 
Abbeville Mill, Abbeville, 8S. C. 
Crocker, T. N., Carder, Mollohon 

Mills, Newberry, 8, C. 

Crow, D. F., Weaver, Easley Mill No. 
3, Liberty, 8. C. 

Crow, Smith, Supt.. Drayton Mill, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Culbertson, E. R., Sales Engineer, 5. 
K. F. Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 
Culberson, W. D., Overseer Weaving, 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Fountain 

Inn, 8. C. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Dill, P., Overseer Weaving, 
Brandon Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Dill, T. E., Student, Clemson College, 

Dunlap, G. H., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 

Dutemple, Wm, P., Salesman, Whit- 
insville Spinning Ring Co., Spart- 
anburg, 8S. C: 

Eaton, Robert K., Prof. Carding and 
Spinning, Clemson College, 8. C. 

Faulkenberry, Grady, E., Student, 
Clemson College, 8. C. 

Floyd, James L., Dyeing and Slash- 
ing, Martel Milis, Inc., Lexington. 

Forrester, J. H., Slashing, Stonecut- 
ter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 

Funderburk, O. F., Student, Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Garner, W. T., Weaver, Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C. 

Garrison, A. F., Supt., Hartwell Mii! 
No, 1, Hartwell, Ga. 

Garvin, J. E., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Gray, J. W., Jr., Studen!, Clemson 

College, 8. 

Gray, W. H., Cotton Testing, Clem- 
son College, (U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture) Clemson College, 8. C. 

Gillespie, Paul, Cotton Testing, U. 3. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Clemson 
College, S. 

Gilstrap, Claude, Weaver, Hartwell 
Mill No. 1, Hartwell, Ga. 

Gossett, F. A., Overseer Spinninz, 
Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty, 8. c. 
Green, C. D., Student, Textiie Dept., 

Clemson College, 8. C. 

Greene, R. L., V.-Pres., Shambow 
Shuttle Co.. Woonsocket, R. L 

Gregg, J. M., Secretary, Southern 
Textile Association, Chariotte, 
N. C. 

Gurry, Frank W., Sales Agent, The 
Stafford Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hall, F., Kilby, Asst. Cotton Techno- 
logist, U. S. Dept., of Agricuiture, 
Clemson College, 8. C. 

Hamby, G. B. Oversee: Weaving, 
Abbeville Mill, Abbevilie, S. C. 
Hampe, H. A., Designer, Stonecutter 

Mill, Spindale, N. C. 

Hancock, R. 8., Second Hand, Spart- 
an Mills, Spartanburg, C. 

Hanna, G. V., Overseer Weaving, 
Mayflower Mill, Cramerton, N. C. 


BLEACHERS! 


Solozone 

is still the cheapest 
Peroxide bleaching agent 

But— 

where convenience is wanted 
and cost is secondary 

use "Albone C", 

the 100 Volume Peroxide liquid. 
Glad to bleach samples 


and make Demonstrations 


“he 
ROESSLER @HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue. 


New York, N. Y. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


[Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Yeu Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Use 


the 


space 


in 
YOUR 
yard 


You can release valuable 
floor space for production 
purposes by using your yard 
for material storage or heavy 
operations Page “walls of 
steel"’ give the same securi- 
ty as your buildings. 


Rust resistant 


Chain Link Fence is 
constructed of cop- 


Page 
sturdily 


per-bearing steel heavily 
galvanized after weaving. 
All fittings, too, zinc coated 


to resist rust. Write or 

phone for a representative. 

Estimates furnished without 

obligation 

General Equipment 
Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


1411 S. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


eAmericas first wire fence + since 1883 
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Hardin, C. D., Overseer Weaving, 
Mill No. 1, Clifton, 8. C. 

Harrington, R. C., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 

Harris, Carl R., Asst. Supt., Inman 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 


Harrison, W. 8., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 
Harvin, J. B. Student. Clemson 


College, S. C, 
Hedgpath, A. F., Supt., Easley Mill 
No. 2, Liberty, S: C. 
Heyward, Robert C., Supt. 
burg Mills, Batesburg, 8. 
Howard, W. F., Supt., Cotton Dept. 
Pacific Mill, Lyman, 8. €. 
Howe, G. O., Student, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 


Middle- 


W. A. BLACK 
Presided at Weavers’ Meeting 


Hughes, C. D., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Londale Co., Seneca, S. C. 

Hughes, R. M.,. Overseer Weaving, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Hurley, A. A.. Day Overseer Weav- 
ing, Baldwin Mill, Chester..S. C. 
Iler, Claude B. Salesman, Keever 

Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Jewell, J. L., Supt., Henrietta Mill, 
Cherokee Falls, 8. C. 

Jones, R. D., Designer and Asst. 
Overseer, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
S. C. 

Jones, W. O., Salesman, Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. ©. 

Kay, P. A., Overseer Weaving. 
Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty, S. C. 
Kennett, O. E.. (Night) Overseer. 

Baldwin Mill, Chester, 8S. C. 

King, C. J., Student, Clemson Colleg:, 
S. C. 

King, J. S., Supt... Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co., Fountain Inn, §. C. 
Langley, W. M., Supl.. Abbeviile 

Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 

Leathers, W. H., Master Mechanic, 
Middleburg Mills, Batesourg, S. C. 

Lee, R. L., Jr., Instructor: Carding 


and Spinning, Clemson College, 
S.C. 

Lee. Z. W., Student, Clemson Coilege. 
5. C 


Leister, W. P., Supt. Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mill, Walhalia, S. C. 

Leopard, C. L. Overseer Weaving, 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. 
C. 

Link, A. C., 


Student ,Cleinson Col- 
lege, S. C. 
Lockman, C. H., Supt., Henrietta 


Mill, Caroleen, N. G. 

Long, D. T., Overseer Weaving. 
Langley Mill, Langley, S. C. 

McCall, J. C.. Weaver, Piedmont Mfe. 
Co., Piedmont, S. C. 

McElmmay, J. (.. Student, Clemson 
College, S. © 

McElveen, W. R., Supt. The Langley 
Mills, Langley, Ss. C. 

McGarity, P.. Supt. 
Greenville, S. €. 


Mills Mill, 


McJunkin, C. C,, Cloth Room Over- 
seer, Issaqueena Mill, Central, 8. UC. 

McKennon, A. C., Asso. Prof. Weav- 
ing and Designing, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 


Manly, J. R., Overseer Carding, 
Anderson Cotton Millis, Anderson, 
8. C. 


Mattison, O. A., Overseer Weaving, 
The Courtnay Mfg. Co. Newry, 

Merchant, E. E., Overseer Weaving. 
Palmetio Mill, Columbia, 8. C. 

Miller, W. B... Weaver, Martel Mills, 
Batesburg, 8. C. 

Mitchell, J. B.. Overseer Weaving, 
Belton Mills, Belton, &. ©. 

Morgan, G. C.. Overseer Weaving, 
Lonsdale Seneca, Ss. ©. 

Morse, J: W.. Overseer Weaving. 
Victor-Monaghan Wathalla, 
&. 

Myers, EB. A.. Overseer Cloth Room, 
Chadwick-Hoskins (o. Charlotte, 

Noblitt, J. G. Overseer .Weaving. 
Easley Mill No. 1, Easley, S. 

(isteen, Salesman, Sou. Textile 
Specialty Co., Greenville, S. 

Owens, Geo. T.. Overseer Cioth 
Room, Easley Colton Mills No. 4, 
Kasley, S. C. 


CO. 


Park, W. Weaver. Pacific Millis, 
Lyman, 8. C. 
Parkman, P. D. Red Bank Mills, 


Lexington, 
Parrish, W: Weaver, Lexington 
Mfg. Co., Lexington, S. 
Patrick, J. R. Overseer Weaving. 
Caroleen Mill, Caroleen, N. C 
Philip, Robert W.. Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pickens, R. ©. Student, 
College, S. © 
Pills, Ira 8., Jr.. 
College, ©. 
Pollard, P. W.. Supt., Woodside Col- 
ton Mill, Simpsonville, S. C. 
Poole, J. K., Asst. Supt., Stonecutiecr 
Mill, Spindale, N. 


Clemson 


Student, Clemson 


Ramey, B. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Reeves, C. A. Overseer Cioth Room, 
Anderson Colton Mills, Anderson. 
Ss. G. 

Rikard, Chas. E.. Overseer Cloth 
Room, American Spinning Co, 
Greenville, C. 

Rogers, H. O., Supt., Hartwell Mills 
No. 2, Toeeoa, Gia. 

Rumsey, G. W., Master Mechanic, 


Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 

Rush, C. C., Supt... Martel Mills, Lex- 
ington, S. C. 

Shedd, J. G., Student. Clemson Col- 
lege, S. U. 

Shippey, J. R. Overseer Weaving, 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Sikes, E. W.,. President, Clemson 
Collewe, Clemson College, S. C. 

Smith, A. P.. Weaver, Woodruff Cot- 

ton Mill, Woodruff, &. ©. 

Smith, H. Overseer 
Beaumont Mig. 
5. 

Smith, W. T., Brandon Milis, Greer- 
ville, S. C. 

Smoak, K. A. Clemson 
Clemson College, S. C. 

Sorrells, J. A., Jr.. Salesman, N. Y. & 
N J. Lubricant Co., Greenville, 

stone, J. P.. Weaver, Cramcrton Mill, 
Cramerton, N. 

Stone, Marshall ©., Gen. Supt., Ark- 
wright and Enoree Milis, Spartan- 
burg. S. C. 

Stribling, J. W., Atlanta Agent, Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Weaving, 
Spartanburg. 


College, 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Popular Winter Resorts 


Delightful winter climate, 
ereen golf courses, and fishing 
and excellent hotels, Ocean 


Springs, Biloxi, Edgewater Park, 
Gulfport, Pass Christian, Bay St. 
Louis in Lower Mississippi and 
New Orleans, La. on the coast of 
ihe Gulf of Mexico. 

Excellent [rain service withou! 
change. Crescent Limited—Pied- 
mont Limited—New Orleans Ex- 
press. 


Southern Railway System 


City Ticket Office, 
237 West Trade Street, 
Telephone Hemlock 20. 


W. F. Cochrane, 
City Ticket Agent 
R. H. Graham, 
Division Pasenger Agent 
Charlote, N. C. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


Substitute test for guess in the 
judging of yarn or other mate- 
rials where strength is an im- 


portant factor, Scott Testing 
Machines are reliable, substan- 
lial, easy to read and easy to 
operate. They make quality 
standards possible. 
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Stribling, Ross M.., Studeni, Clemson 
College, 5. U. | | 
“tufts. R. T. Student, Clemson Gol- 
O. A., Night Supt. Gaffney 

Miz. Co., Gaffney, 5. 


<immey, A. Supt. Alexander 


Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. U. 


Tant. A. J., Second and, issaqueena 
Mill, Central, 8. C. 
ravior, C. R. Second Hand Weav- 


ing, Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, 

Thackston, R. F., Second Hand, Orr 
Vills. Anderson, 8. C 

Thomas, D. L., Weaver, Pacitic Mills, 
Lyman, 8. C. 

rhomas, 8. €., Moreland Sizing Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

rhomason, L. W., Sou. Agent, N. ¥. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 

rownsend, T. P., Student, Clemson 
College, Clemson College, S. C. 

Vincent. W. D. Student, Clemson 
College, Clemson College, 3S. C. 

Wells. G. G. Jr. Student, Clemson 
College, Clemson College, 

White. W. H. Overseer Weaving, 
Kenneth Mills, Walhalia, S. C. 

Whitley, €. W. Overseer Weaving, 


Osage Mfe. Besseiner City 
N. 

Whitworth, W. Hartwell Mills 
No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 

\Wigineton, John T., Cotton Tesiime, 


fextile Dept. Clemson College, 
~ 

Wikle, M. M. Asst. Supt. Andersen 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Wiliams, A. B. Overseer 
Room, Hartwell Mill No. 1, 
well. Ga. 

Willams, H. T., 
College, C. 


Cloth 
Hart- 


Student, Clemson 


Willams, Jim, Salesman, Spartan- 
burg Mill Supply Co., Spartan- 


burg, 8. C. 

Williams, W. B. Overseer Weaving, 
\merican Spinning Gireen- 
ville, S. 

Willis, H. H., Director Textile Dept.. 
Clemson College, S. C. 

Wofford, L. E., Night Supt., Inman 
Mills, Inman, §, C. 

Wynne, I. E., Rep., Universal Wind- 
ng Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


CO.. 


Merchandising Cotton Cloth 


\n event of much significance tuo 
cotton textile industry was the 
‘'vle show” held in New York in 
lary by the Pacific Mills, at 
ch a wide variety of new cloth 
ens manufactured by these mills 
e exhibited in attractive tsyle. 
re event rs regarded by writers 
dry goods magazines as one that 
| live long in market annals, set- 
as 1 does a precedent for the 
nm textile industry.” 
ne “show” was a striking success 
s development of interest among 
“rs In the product of the Pacitic 
Of even greater importance, 
ever, from the standpoint of the 
istry, is that it marks the defi- 
and purposeful entry of a large 
on manufacturme concern int) 
ct merchandising activities 
ie textile industry, as a genera! 
& has suffered because of the 
that it has devoted its energies 
St exclusively heretofore to 
iufacturing. leaving fo comnus- 
merchants the business of dis 
ing of the product. [t ts Degin- 
learn, however, as the Pacific 
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Mills show seems to indicate, that to 
achieve its greatest measure of suc- 
cess if must merchandise as well as 
manufacture; that it must devote its 
energies in a very definite way to 
the salesmanship end of commerce. 

Many of the countrys most suc- 
cessful industries are highly effi- 
cient selling organizations as well as 
factories... They are constantly in 
touch, first-hand. with the needs 
and desires of the public; they are 
alert to study demand, to meet it in 
their manufacturing processes, and 
to put positive selling effort behind 
their own products on a well organ- 
iZed basis. 

The time has been when cotton 
cloth of the ordinary kinds was sim- 
ply cotton cloth ,a kind of standard 
product like sugar, that appeared to 
provide little opportunity for such 
distinctiveness in identity as to be a 
basis for aggressive selling. While 
that is perhaps still true with regard 
to some staple fabrics, style and 
individual design in cloth are as- 
suming today a far more important 
place im textile activities than here- 
tofore. Styles and designs can he 
“sold.” They provide basis for the 
same sort of distimetive selling ef- 
fort as the various makes and mod- 
els of automobiles, radios, and other 
such commodities. 

The textile industry is 
upon a new era in 
only simply “eloth” but cloth with 
distinctive selling characteristics, 
and developing along with that line 
of production a genuine merchandis 
ing effort, The way that now seems 
opening promises not only a greater 
and more satistactory prosperity for 
the industry itself, but also a much 
wider use of cotton cloth than here- 
tofore, and hence an increase in the 
consumption of the South’s chief 
farm product.—Greenville News. 


entering 
producing not 


LaGrange Team Wins Tournament 
Greenville, 8. €.—The Southwest 
LaGrange Y. M. C. A. basket ball 
feam representing the Callaway 
Mills of LaGrange, Ga., won the ciass 
A championship in the Southern 
Textile tourney held February 16-18, 
in Greenville, 8S. By defeating 
Pelzer, of Pelzer, S. C., 63-30; Jud- 
son, of Greenville, S. C., 33-30, and 
New Holland, of Gainesville, Ga., 
8-10, the LaGrange team not only 
won the class championship, but 
placed three men on the all-South- 
ern textile team. They are: Clarence 
Higgenbotham, captain and forward: 
Irving Spence, center, and Gienn 
Simpson, guard. The other two 
members of the all-Southern five 
are: Kay, of Judson, forward, and 
Leverette, of Lanette, Ala., guard. 
Higgenbotham was high point man 
of the entire tournament in which 
liftv-four teams were entered. 


Rayon Pays Huge Dividends 


Lonaon, rig. King silk! the 
vogues for it has enabled Courtauld, 
Lid., which controls most of the 
worids artificial silk, to declare a 
360,.00,000 bonus and there ensued 
wild tracing in the stock such as the 
old laay of Threadneedle street, the 
Bank of England opposite the ex- 
change, never before wilnessed in 
her 234 years observation of changes 
in styles. 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


All the complications 
gone from cotton buy- 
ing---now that one 
brand means reliability 


American Cotton Growers Exchange 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


AMERCOTEX 


Cable Address: - - - 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Barsland Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, R. |. 
Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were somewhat more active 
during the week. Trade was con- 
siderably better than that of the 
previous week and prices were firm- 
er and steadier. The higher cotton 
markets had a favorabie effect, 
reports indicated that a very good 
volume of business was done in 
many lines. Business was good in 
wash fabrics, prints and other lines 


for summer trade. Printers were 
reported as being unusually busy. 
Print cloths and sheetimes were 


firmer and sales were made for de- 
livery running five and six weeks 
ahead, Tire fabrics sold well and 
are said to be in better position than 
any other single line of cotton guods. 

The demand for duck was better 
and price have been advanced. There 
was liitle busimess m osnabures. 
Fine goods for future délivery were 
better and premiums were paid for 


spot goods. An additional amoun! 
of business on cotton and rayon 
mixtures was reported. The bes’ 


business in the market was on print- 
ed percales, printed rayons, printed 


dimities, chambrays, cotton duck, 
print cloths and tire fabrics. 
In the print cloth section there 


was fair business on 80 squares 
which sold for spot and March de- 
livery at 10%c, with bids of 10% c 
rejected when the staple was hardi\ 
more than firm. A good quantity ou! 
68x72s was taken at 84c, most con- 
tinuing {nem ai 85éc. Nol much wes 
done on 60x48s, on which 6%c was 
bid and 6 9-16c was the best possibic. 
During the last day or two a good 
many 72x76s sold, on which 9%C 1s 
the market. A fair amount of 27-inch 
64x60s prought 5S%c and 64x665 
{1-16c, with refused on sizabe: 
quantities for later delivery. 

It was reported that 40 squares, 
6.15 yard sheetings sold in a fair way 
al 5% net. For the 44x40 count, 5% 
to seven-eighths net, was the range 
quoted; 65s net for the 5.50 yard, and 
6% net paid for the 31-inch, 5.00 
yard: 7% net for 36-inch, 5.00 yard. 
There was further business in 3:- 
inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard at 7% 
net: 40-inch, 2.85 vard at 11 to 10% 
nel. For 40-inch, 5.00 yard, 7% nel 
was paid, with 7% nel being the 
genera quotation at the close; 40- 
inch, 4.25 yard sold at 7’4 net; ACc- 
inch, 3.75 yard at 8% net; 36-inch, 
285 vard reported to have sold in 
a fair way at 10% net. 

Carded broadeloths were quick to 
reflect the cotton rise. Particular 
strength was being shown by the 
100x60s, which were sold at 11 cents. 
One center which had spots and 
quick goods to offer, told of having 
moved a substantial vardage at that 
price. At the close, 11% cents was 
being asked for two or three of the 
best makes. For nearby, seven- 
eighths was considered possible in 
one or two centers, while there con- 
tinued to be reports of three-quar- 


ters for late contracts of another 
quality. 

March delivery of 90x60 sold at 
10% cents: at the close, further 


goods al three-eighths did not seem 


readily available and some centers 
were asking one-half. Most of the 
centers that had been quoting 9% 
cents on the feeler-motion 80x60s 
were holding for three-eighths at 
the close. Some non-feeler goods 
continued to be reported at one- 
eighth; others quoted at one-quar- 
fer. There were sales of 112x60 
carded at 12 cents. 

Sales of 40-inch, 72x68, 9.50 comb- 
ed lawns al 11 cents, contracl; spots 
of 40-inch, 76x72, 9.00 yard sold al 


11%, and 41% cents. Spots of 30- 
inch, 88x80, 11.35 yard sold at 94%, 
cents and spots of 40-inch, 88x8i 


8.50 yard sold at 12% cents; spots o! 
40-inch, 96x100, 7.00 yard sold at 16% 
cents. 

Quick delivery of 35-inch, 96x104 
22.26 two-end Cantons sold at 27 
cents. Spots of 44-pick rayon alpa 
ca were sold at 14% cents; 48-pick 
at 15% cents and 52-pick al 16%. 
cents, all foreign rayon qualities. 

The staple cotton piece goods situ 
ation is reported to be in a norma’ 
state. Every day brings a flow o! 
small commitments, few larg 
enough to attract particular atten 
tion. This is true of denims, cham 
bray, khakis and other standard 
cloths like tickings, express stripes 
flannels and heavier cottons. Th 
mills are in the position to handl: 
this kind of business and, althoug! 
not finding it especially attractive 
they are content to run along wit! 
buyers. 

The Fall River print cloth marke 


continued slow and uninteresting 
with scattered trading the rul 
With the holiday, the volume o 
sales is lower than: the previou- 
week and is estimated at 35.00 


pieces. The variety of goods trade: 
in Was quite wide, including twill: 
sateens, marquisettes and sma! 
amounts of wide and narrow prin 
cloths. 

Cotton goods prices were as fo! 
lows: 
Print cloths, 
Print cioths, 


28-in., 64x64s 57, 
28-in., 64x60s 55 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 55. 
Gray g’ds, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 8}, 
Gray goods, 39-in., S0x80s.. 104 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 


Dress ginghams 16%a18) 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x 

60s 10 
Brown sheetings, stand. 25%, 
Tickings, 8-oz. 22%)a24 
Denims | 18 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10°. 
Kid finished 8i%4a 9, 
Standard prints 8", 


Mills May Form Selling Ageney i» 
Greenville 

It is understood that several of tl 
mills in Greenville, S. CC. are pla: 
ning to organize a selling agen 
that would handle the output of 
large number of plants in this te 
ritory. 

No details of the plan have y 
been announced. It is said that 
the company is formed, that it wi 


arrange to operate a bleaching ané 


finishing plant. 


+ 
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The Yarn Market CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Philadelphia, Pa-—-The yarn mar- Cotton Yarn 
ras str rer the week. 
was better and the volume of buy- --- 
ing was larger, although most sales 295 36 
eovered small lots only. Buying of 24s -38 


combed yarns was better than it has = 49. -- 


heen for several weeks past, but 40s POR IE 50 RIDI KY WATTS & Co 
‘otal sates were still small. Southern Single Skeins. ° 


Bhuvers appeared more interested 
is i to have more confidenc« 108 31% 
. and seemed to have ‘e confidence | & M h 
in the new higher cotton prices. ommission Merchants 
Many yarn men here expect to see 16s 
varns work LO a higher basis. In- ‘36° NEW YORK J CHICAGO 
quiry for fair sized orders for de- 24s PEERS, _38 y/ 
iverv in March and April was re- PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


ported on Friday and Saturday, but 


BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


most of the offers were at prices 
thal were 1 to 2 cents :ower than 10s % 
<pinners generally were quoting. 32% 
there was more interest in card- 33 ~ 
ed weaving yarns ahd weaving num- 208 ----- 
vers were neglected. Upholstery and 36 UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
plush manufacturers were more in- 28s - -37 
4 The general view in the market is Southern mans, Skeins, etc.— Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
that white Beprovement week A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
vas very eradual, it was definite 
a 4 enough to give strong hope that the — a6. 63 ! SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
situation is really to show marked 
3 mprovement within a short time. 
ihe yarn stock situation is said to 70s 95 OS 
io curtail their output and it is un- 41 Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
derstood that many of them are ex- 12s 7 2 
‘ion unless business becomes much 20s 45 
— better soon. The most encouraging 
feature is that the number of buv- 26s 51 ore an ne 
a q Involved is increasing. This in- 
licates that a larger number of con- 34s 56 
() 4 sumers are fast getting to a point a = The Warps Best Friend 
Vhere their stocks are reaching the 
point. ‘This is perhaps 73 Moreland Sizing Company 
he most f: ‘ahle feature i 8 
Siluation. ACCUMUIALIONS 1n Eastern arde ecler read-twis 
n ffice: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 
vers’ hands as well as accumula- 47 
4 ns in mill warehouses are con- 22s _ 48 
spicuous ‘by their absence. Certain Spartanburg, 8. C. 
— eptions may be taken by the sta- 36s 69 S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
Southern Two-ply Chain Warps ..82 
3, Invents New Picker Stick Check. Bradley Stencil Machines Bradley 
34 Cut % in., and Ol! Stencil Board 
Greenville, S. U. picker-stick OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
40 check is the invention of William T. 
0 Whitaker of this city. ‘Two-thirds MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
intere pate as en as- FREIGHT PAI A he Bradie 
| Tie Palen ROUND AND HORIZONTAL. Ball Stencil Pot 
, - signed to Fred M. Burnett, while MODELS 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. Burnett shares equally in another Mark Your Right—Buy a] Shippers’ Supplies 
third with Thomas A. Baugh, all of w 
oo. | | MODEL J rite for Samples 
: a _.32 Greenville. cuts & in. Letters A. J. BRADLEY MFG. Co. and Prices 
8 Officially the patent is described ¢ Lines—Any Length! 105 Beekman St. New York 
q _36 as comprising a hanger, a pair of 
| flat slotted plates secured to the 
hanger at an angle of 90 degrees to WENTWORTH 
7 : -50 the picker-stick when at the ends of 
@ "63 its strokes, the plates being angu- 
the @ | = larly adjustable relative to each Double Duty Travelers 
other. The picker stick is enclosed 
nev hy flexithic chesksiran Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
te RING. The greatest improvement en- 
— COTTON BUYING SERVICE tering the spinning room since the ad- 
«=e . vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
a _—— & York Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. Manufactured only by the 
ed ock pres S. C. | Greenville, S. C. National Ring Traveler Co. 
| otton Brokers Re ti 
al We have personal representative in the which mills Providence, R. L. 
Quire for. Wire us your wants. 31 WwW. First Street, Charlotte, W. u 
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Want Department 


Unusual Opportunity 
For Southern Salesman! 


A prominent and pioneer manutac- 


turer of Warp Dressings, Sulpho- 
nated Castor Ojls, Finishing and 
Softening Assistants, including a 


complete line of Wetting Out Spe- 
cialties and Penetrants, is seeking a 


competent sales representation — tor 


South Carolina, Georgia and Ala 
bama. Applications from manufac- 
turers’ sales agents with lines in 


similar field will be considered. 


This is the chance of a life-time for 
a man of the proper calibre who is 
anxious to make an _ exceedingly 
profitable and permanent connection. 
We would like to know your age, 
experience, your present position and 
references. Have no hesitancy in 
giving us full particulars, as your 
confidence will be respected. Our 
client’s organization knows of this 
advertisement. 


STREET & FINNEY, Inc. 


Advertising 


40 West 40th St., New York City 


Position Wanted 
As carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed. 22 years experience. 
References from present em- 
ployees. Good reason for making 
ehange. Age 45. Married. Strictly 
temperate. Sign T. G. H., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

I have had 28 years exper'ence 
in carding, spinning and machine 
shop. 10 years as overseer. Would 
like to hear from any mill In need 
of a man for either department. 
Address F. V. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted At Once 
A first-class fixer for 24 Spinning 
Frames on No. 6% to 8s Warp 
Yarn. Apply to W.S. Porter, Box 
302, Morrilton, Ark. 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Go anywhere. 
Satisfactory reference furnished 
as to character and abitity. Ad- 
dress M. G., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Looms Wanted 


We are in the market for Auto- 
matic Underwear Terry Towel 
Looms, 2xi, and 4x1, 37%” to 52”. 
4 cell magazine, with and without 
dobbies. Looms must be in A-1 
condition. Address Dominion Fab- 
rics, Ltd. Dunnville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


For Sale 
25 to 50 M. Warper Spools, 4-inch 


heads, 6-inch traverse, 14-inch 
barrel. Good condition. Price 
right. Samples on request. Ad- 


dress Spools, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Overseer Wanted 

We have opening for overseer 
iiveing. Raw stock dyes, Franklin 
Process machine, short chain 
sysiem. Must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in direct, sulphur and 
vat colors. Prefer middle aged 
man with technical !raining. Give 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress Dyer, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


~ 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 


Employment—? 


Help—? 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


RESULTS 


Rates: 


$1.50 per inch per insertion 


Get 


Thursday, March 1, 1928. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. IL. - 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


U.S.)U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


| 
| 
| 


Textile Sulphuric Acid 


Made specially for the textile industry 
Tank Cars—Drums’or Carboys 


Southern 
Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


TRADE - MARK 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizo) 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas, 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, C.. 
W. W. Greer 


= 
| 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


-eeks. 


reau the above fee is only $1.00. 


vents for two weeks. 


VYANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. 19 years experience 
on white and colored work. No. 5388. 
\" ANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Age 23, I. S. graduate 
No bad habits. No. 5389. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
as overseer, carding or spinning or 
both. Good record of large production 

at low cost. Best references. No. 

5390. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 

or weave mill. 20 years mill experience 

two years as superintendent. Refer- 
ences. No. 5391. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Age 
10: 24 years experience. I. C. 8S. gradu- 
ate on warp preparation and plain 
weaving. Married, sober, reliable. Good 
references. No. 6392. 


W AN TED—Position as superintendent or 

verseer carding in yarn mill. 15 years 
experience on plain and fancy yarns, 
white and colored. No. 5393. 


WAN TED—Pasition as overseer weaving, 
or as salesman for mills supplies and 
sizing compounds. References. No. 5394. 


WAN TED—Position as master mechanic; 
experienced in steam and electric drive. 
Best references. No. 5395. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed as 
overseer both departments. No. 5396. 


WAN TED—Position as master mechanic. 
16 years in shop, 10 as master me- 
chanic, Like to fix up run down jobs. 
Age 36. Can give all employers as ref- 
erences. No, 5397. 


WAN TED—Position as carder or spinner, 
r both. 20 years experience on white 
and colored plain and fancies. Age 42, 
married and will go anywhere. No. 5398. 


VM ANTED—Position as overseer weaving. 

years experience on towels and plain 
work, Age 29, married. Good refer- 
ences. No. 6399. 


\N TED—Position as roll coverer. 15 
‘ars experience. Sober, reliable and 
d references. Can come on quick 
tice. No. 6400. 


\\ TED—Position as overseer cloth 
nm. Experienced on cotton, silk, art 

and novelties. Want large job. 
‘erences. No. 5401. 


— 


-TED—Position as master mechanic 
‘ engineer. 20 years experience on 
n and electric drive. No job too 


‘6. Will go anywhere in the South. 
5402. 


TED—Postiion as superintendent or 
rseer carding. Now employed but 
h to make a change. 18 years ex- 
ence and the best of references. No. 


'ED—Position as dyer and bleacher. 
‘erienced on hosiery, wool, cotton. 
and artificial silk raw stock and 
© goods. Familiar with laboratory 
K, all colors dyes, and the different 
hods of bleaching. Also wool scour- 
Graduate University for Dyers and 
m™sts of Germany. No. 6404. 


‘'ED—Position as overseer carding. 
fer Georgia or Tennessee. Familiar 
1 White and colored, coarse and fine 
ibers. Age 36 and married. No. 


‘-TED—Position as superintendent, or 
-verseer carding or spinning, or both. 
vecially strong on carding. Six years 
Superintendent, five years at one 
The very best of references. No. 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
«hich will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
is subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices 
all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
ureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
onnected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer carding. 
Have 16 years experience on coarse and 
fine work. Age 32. Reference, my pres- 
ent employers. Will go anywhere in 
the Southern States No. 5407. 


WANT position as overseer large card 
room or spinning room. Well experi- 
enced and the best of references. No. 
5408 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding Also experienced in- 
spector, card clothier and overhauler. 
Now employed by large group of mills. 
Can also run spinning. No. 5409. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer Weaivne Splendid education 
(judging from letter), experienced and 
with good references. No. 64190. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Good fancy weaver. 
i2 years experience in the various de- 
partments No. 6411. 


WANT position as office man, shipping 
clerk, filing, etc.: now eniployed but 
wish to change. No. 6$412. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 33 
years with one company, 8 years in 
one room. Experienced on all numbers, 
white and colored. No. 6413. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both in smaller mill. Experienced and 
efficient. No. 4 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on various colored goods and 
yarns. No. 54165. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


"“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced, honest, reliable and cumpe- 
tent. No. 5416. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Good references No. 6417. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Understand starting new work, or over- 
coming troubles in old. Can change on 
short notice. No. 5418. 

WANT position as overseer carding in 
small room, or second hand in large 
room. Long experience and good refer- 
ences. No. 6419. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
88. Carding and spinning help in fami- 
ly. Have taken an I. CC. S. course. No, 

20. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room or 
finisher or both. 20 years experience 
on all classes of goods and want large 
job. - Best of references. No. 5421. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning or both 
Experienced and can take job at once, 
No. 5422. 

WANT position as cotton classer and 
stapler or manager warehouse. Want 
position with a textile mill Best of 
references. No. 5423 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ten 
years experience as overseer. Age 35. 
Familiar with coarse or fine combed 
yarns. Married and strictly sober. No, 
5424, 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. 1S years experience 
on carded and combed yarns. No. 5425. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 10 
years as second hand and two years 
overseer. Good references. No. 5426. 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning; experienced and a textile gradu- 
ate. Best of references. No. 2427. 


WANT position in mill office. Experi- 
enced in book-keeping, shipping and 
as pay roll clerk,—also in cotton buy- 
ing. References. No. 6428 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning, or in warping, spooling, twisting 
and winding Experienced and capa- 
ble. No. 5429. 


HARRIS 


GREASES 


EK have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS 


have won a reputation for uniform 
high quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONO- 

MY, write us today and let us tell you 

why it is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS 
in your plnat. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Hngineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
S K F Industries, Inc 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co. 

Bands and Tape— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Balling Machines— 

Draper Corporation 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co 
Baskets— 

Charles Bond Company 

Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 

Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. | 2 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Draper Corp. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beam Heads— 

T. Bntwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (All Stee!l)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 
Bearings (Ball)— 
S K F Industries, inc 
Draper Corporation 
1. C. Entwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
SK F Industries. 
fimken Roller Bearing Co 

Bearing, Shaft— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Thrust)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Belt Fasteners— 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting ©». 
Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 

F. Houghton & Co 

Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
KEK. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Dressing— 

Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

Fleible Steel Lacing Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Wax— 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Belting (Link) 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co,, Inc 

Belting (Round Cord)— 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 

Bieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Bieaching Chemical— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co, 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbins and Spooils— 

American Bobbin Co. 

David Brown Co 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Bolts and Nuts— 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 

Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co 
Parks-<cCramer “o. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co 

Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 

Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Calender Roll Grinaers— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
KE. H. jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Dobby Cords— 
BE. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Dronsfield Bro 
Easton & ieetinies Machine Co 
T. C. Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc 
Check Straps— 
Houghton & Co. 
Chemicals— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp 
Mathieson Alkali Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Sliashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchantse— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers ite. 


Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machinee— 
American Moistening Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

— See Humidifying Apparatus 

Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 

Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

T. C Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitineville Fpinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Cotton Sotteners— 

Arabol Mig. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
©. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.,. Inc. 

Counters— 

Root Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Dobby Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsev Chain Co.. Inc 
rop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 
BEB. lL. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
National Aniline & Chemical! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 

Electric Fane— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Hoistse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 

Electric Motorse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Hlectric Co. ~ 
Lincoln Electric™Co. 

Electrical Engineers— 

Harrison-Wright Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
———See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
American Moistening Co 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatrs. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-( ‘halmers Mfe. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 
& M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Finishing Machinery— 
———see Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint — 
E.. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulerse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc 
Flyers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
Kk. Houghton & Co 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Grinding Wheels 
E. C. Atkins & Co 
Hack Saw Frames— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
S K F Industries. 
Hangers— 
Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
High Soeed Warpers— 
rber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
High Speed Warpers (Ball and Section 
Beam)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
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Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
J. H. Willlams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kauider Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Humidifiers— 
American M«istening Co 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Hydrosulphites— 
Wolf. Jacques & Co 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Ketties (Dye)— 
Briggs-Shafiner Co 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
Briges-Shafiner Co 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Priges-Shaftner Co 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
ic F. Houghton & Cw 
K notters— 
Barfber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
S. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
F. Houghton & Co 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
i. F. Houghton & Co 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
cE. F. Houghton Co. 
E. 4. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mig. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Steel Heddle Mfx. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Garland Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co 
Loom Picxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation 
F. Houghton & Co. 
bk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
_ubricants— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
ug Straps— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
‘achinery Enamel— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince. 
‘angles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
‘arkers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


‘easuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
“ercerizing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
‘etal (Non-Corosive)— 
Aluminum Company of America 
Vetal Paint— 
Aluminum Company of America. 
- L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Veters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mill Architects— 
——See Architects. 
MIN Lightin 


Electric Lighting. 


Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Stein, Hall & Wo. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mig. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co 


Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
Ec. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 


Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co 

Oils— 

The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

A. W. Harris Oil Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Cu 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Oils (Rayon)— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

it. Houghton & Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Overseaming and og Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America 
DuPont de Nemours Co., E. L 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 


Patents— 
Paul B. Hato 


Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Picker Loops— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn 
Quillerse— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Inc. 


Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine VDivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rolls— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
todney Hunt Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washourn 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Sanitary Equipment— 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
— See Drinking Fountains. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Bosson & Lane 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
i. Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents— 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co 
Shell Rolis— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfe. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
lt. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Blades— 
C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Size Boxes— 

(Cocker Machine & 
Sizing Machines— 

Charlies B. Johnson 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sizing Compounds— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc 

Bosson & Lane 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Drake Corp. 

& M. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

i. FF. Houghton & 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

John P. Marston & Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Foundry Co 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Co 
Walter L. Parker Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Stashers— 
Charies B. Johnson 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation 
Easton & Burnham 
T. Entwistle Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine 
L.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co... Ine 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sodium Perborate— 


Machine Co 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
o. 

Sodium Peroxide— 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! 


o. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp 
ic. Houghton & Cw 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindlies— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine (o 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. ime 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle (Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Cu 
Lambeth Rope Corp 
Spoole- 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfe Gc 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corp. 


Machine Co 


CA @ « 
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Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cu. 
Cocker Machine & koundry Cv 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
heever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Steel (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Steel (Special Analysis) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. ovo 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co 
(ocker Alachineé & 
stranding Machines 
Stripper Cards— 
ii. ward tires. Alf@. 
LL. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine 


sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


icoker Machine & t’cundryvy Co 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


todney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tanks (Cast 

(‘ocker Machine & 
Tape— 

farber Mfg. Co 

Georgia Webbing & 

Lambeth Rope Corp 


¢ 


Tape Co. 


Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 


Powers Regulator Co. 
ravior instrument 

Temples— 

Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 
Henry L. Scott & Co 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistentng 

Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mig. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp 
Wolf, Jacaques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Specialties— 
Hil. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 

Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
ravior tostrumetnt 

Thermostats— 

Tavior tnstrument 

Top Rolls For Spinning Framecs— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co 

Transmission— 

S kK F Industries 


Transmission Beilts— 

Charies Kond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Houghton & Co 
Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chain Co., Inc. 

William Sellers & <o., Inc. 
Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Cc. 

Morse Chain Co. 

fiamsey Chain Co., Ine 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & Lros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co 
Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Tubing (Seamless Steel)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Twisting Machinery— 

(‘ollins Bros. Machine Co 

Draper Corp 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Moisteninge Co 

Parks-Cramer Co 
Warp Drawing Machines— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc 
Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

‘‘orker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
ic. F. Houghton & Co 
Warp Dressing— 
\rabol Mfg. Co 
\rnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Rosson & Lane 
Drake Corp 
[rake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp 
Hangehton & Co 
Sevel-Woolley Co. 
l.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Linited Chemical Products Corp. 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co 
Houve@hton & Co 
Stein, Hall & Coa 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
rt. t. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
farber-Colman Co 
Warper Shell— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood. Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co 

Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Ine. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc);— 
Lincoln Electric Co 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


W inders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co 

Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

W indows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
W renches— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
imerican Yarn and Processing Co 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Maunev Steel 


Yarns (Mercerized)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
\merivan Yarn and Ptocessing Co 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
\iaun Steel Uo 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. 


L STEEL 


Waste 


Press 


PROOF 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 


Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U.S 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


to be rewound to our nearest factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and vour Lickerins 
We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts.. Charlotte. N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative. Dallas. Texas 


127 Central Avenue. Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Presses for Waste. 
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Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 
vantage to you, vou will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga., ( Factory ) Philadelphia, Pa. 


forse Silent Chain from motor to card drive 


Increase Production 


) to 12°. by using individual Morse Textile Drives. 


Ask about the improved type No. 55 Chain. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Attanta, Ga. Develand, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md Wenver, Col 
Birmingham, Ala Detroit. Mich 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky 
Boston, Mass. 
i*hieago. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Imaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

3an Franciseo, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn *. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg. 


2367 


Ge 


New Orleans, La 
New York. N. ¥ 


Without Trees and Shrubs 
Houses Never Look Finished 


No matter how small the grounds or how tiny the house, 
shrubs that bloom, and trees that shade, will give the finish- 
ed lock all new places need. 


Our landscape service will tell you what shrubs and trees 
to use, show you where to put them, and our men will set 
the plants if you wish. 


Howard-Hickory Plants 
are Guaranteed 


— ‘0 live and thrive. We make a most liberal agreement cov- 
q ring any that may die from causes other than neglect. 
\sk us about it. 


Our nurseries are about a mile west of Hickory, on Route 
J. Visitors welcome. Correspondence invited. Booklet 
request. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory, N. C. 

At the foot of the Blue Ridge 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO. &1 


Successfully used and recommended by the leading producers of yarns and the largest 
| manufacturers of RAYON, CELANESE, SILK and MIXED fabrics, in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


| Will size warps with the fewest as well as with the greatest possible number of ends. 
Excellent for rayon stripes in cottons. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .-:. 10 Ramapo Ave. .*. Paterson, N. J. 


British R tativ ° in 
TFXTILE Acc 1 IMITED Send for Descriptive a 
Manchester, Fnglacd Circular Charlotte, North Carolina, U. 8. A. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


Remove the excess dye liquor from your cotton the modern wa) 
Connect your Stock Drying Machine with the Continuous Ex. 
tractor and eliminate the usual “backlash” between dyeing and 
drying. Circulars No. 143 and No. 146 mention some of the ad- 
vantages in the use of this apparatus. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines Produce more even yarn 


and Yarn Conditioning Machin¢ ; 
: TAPE-DRIVEN T 
Fred H. White. Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. WISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket. RL 
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